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ABSTRACT 


TEACHING CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY OF THE HUMAN BODY 
FOR EDUCATION OF DISCIPLES 
IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 


by 
Leslie S. Tomlinson 
United Theological Seminary, 2023 


Mentors 


David Watson, PhD 
Justus Hunter, PhD 


This project was conducted in Harker Heights United Methodist Church, Texas, in 
response to a lack of education on biblical theology of persons. Its hypothesis is, if 
participants attend the course For the Body, they will gain a deeper understanding of a 
biblical and historical Christian view of God’s design and purpose for human beings. For 
the Body was an eight-week in person small group study covering the goodness of 
creation, the purpose of human sexuality, and the value and dignity of the body. Key 
findings show the course was moderately effective teaching the objectives, and 


participants appreciated the experience. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Harker Heights United Methodist Church (HHUMC) is an average American 
Protestant mainline congregation. The struggling, yet still vital congregation, is 
challenged to meet the changes in American culture, including within church members 
themselves and their neighbors. The US continues to be one of the most violent countries 
including sexual violence.! American young people experience bullying and negative 
mental health concerns at alarming rates.* Loosening sexual norms and celebration of 


homosexuality have altered the landscape of ideas and practice in the US.? Church 


' Nasrin Borumandnia, et al. 2020. "The prevalence rate of sexual violence worldwide: a trend 
analysis." BMC Public Health 20: 1-7, 
http://dtl.idm.oclc.org/login?url=https://www.proquest.com/scholarly-journals/prevalence- 
rate-sexual-violence-worldwide-trend/docview/2471213281/se-2. Accessed March 11, 2023. This 
paper indicates that rates of sexual violence in the US did not decline between 1990 and 2017 as much as 
some other countries and is still prevalent. 


? “experiences of violence, such as bullying (both electronically and at school) and forced 
sex, remain high among youth, and trends in these experiences also remain flat. . .. Of significant 
concern is that student reports of negative mental health and safety issues continue to increase. A 
growing percentage of students surveyed reported that they did not go to school because of safety 
concerns. An increasing percentage of American youth felt sad or hopeless for at least two weeks to the 
degree that they could not engage in their usual activities. The percentage of students who seriously 
considered suicide or made a suicide plan also increased significantly in the last decade. These trends 
show that adolescents are critically in need of adult support in addressing safety and mental health issues, 
problems which are largely beyond an adolescent’s control.” (emphasis original) Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, National Center for HIV/AIDS, Viral Hepatitis, STD, and TB Prevention. Youth 
Risk Behavior Survey: Data Summary & Trends Report 2009-2019. October 23, 2020. 
https://www.cdc.gov/healthyyouth/data/yrbs/pdf/Y RBS DataSummary TrendsReport2019-508.pdf Accessed 
March 11, 2023. 


3 Louisa Lisle Hay Roberts. “The Globalization of the Acceptance of Homosexuality: Mass 
Opinion and National Policy,” PhD Dissertation, Ohio State University, 2017. 


members seem ill-equipped by their church to think in a Christian way about the various 
practical and ethical dilemmas they are facing. God has revealed in Holy Scriptures, 
through the person of Jesus Christ, and through the historic teaching of the Church, a 
design and purpose for humanity that, if understood, will aid Christians in facing these 
cultural predicaments. 

The United Methodist Church is splitting over theological and ecclesial 
differences, and one of the primary presenting issues in the denomination is the 
prohibition against same-sex practicing persons being clergy in the UMC, together with 
the prohibition against churches and clergy hosting same-sex weddings. When the 
governance upholding this traditional doctrinal stance collapsed, many churches, 
HHUMC, chose to disaffiliate and join a newly forming Global Methodist Church. 

This project is undergirded by research in four foundational areas: biblical study, 
history, theology, and adult education theory. These four areas are each a chapter. 
Chapter two is a close study of Ephesians 2:1-10, which establishes the amazing grace of 
God in Christ Jesus for the believer. Paul compares the stark contrast between the state of 
persons before and after salvation in Christ is compared to the difference between death 
and life. The passage concludes with, “For we are what he has made us, created in Christ 
Jesus for good works, which God prepared beforehand so that we may walk in them.” 
This project aims to teach church members about God’s good creation and purpose for 


each person. 


4 Ephesians 2:10. Unless otherwise noted, all Scripture references in this document are from The 
Holy Bible: New Revised Standard Version (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1989). 


The writings of St. Augustine of Hippo (354-430 CE) provide the historical 
foundation for the project in chapter three. St. Augustine was a pillar in shaping Christian 
thought. His own conversion and writings point to human persons as an integration of 
body and soul. This integration of body and soul was a departure from other philosophies 
of his era, philosophies that persist in contemporary understandings of humanity. 
Augustine makes clear human free will and the stain of original sin. The choices afforded 
persons were given so that human beings might choose God. Original sin expresses itself 
when men and women choose other than God and God’s ways, resulting in violence, 
broken sexuality, pain, and chaos. 

Building upon this historical foundation, Pope John Paul II (1920-2005) is the 
source for the theological foundation in chapter four. His masterwork, Man and Woman 
He Created Them: A Theology of the Body (TOB) offers intricate theological teaching 
from which are drawn a few basic tenets to teach as an introduction to the course. Those 
tenets are the unity of humanity in body and spirit, the goodness of creation including 
humanity, the spousal meaning of the human body that is an icon of God’s love and 
redemption of humanity, and human relationships are called to reflect God’s self-giving 
love. 

In order to learn from fields beyond typical areas of study for ministry, chapter 
five explores adult education theories, in particular Transformative Learning Theory. 
This field provides insight for teaching new material to adult learners in a way that not 
only imparts new content, but also facilitates personal transformation. The project was 
shaped by several techniques encouraged by this theory, namely prompted journaling, 


group discussion questions with an invitation to interpretation and action, and nurturing a 


safe, engaging environment for learners. The foundational research gave significance and 
shape to this project. This research, as well as the study in chapter one of the ministry 
context, and my own journey in ministry, led me to hypothesize that if participants attend 
the course For the Body, they will gain a deeper biblical and historical Christian 
understanding of God’s design and purpose for human beings. A Christian believer who 
is well informed about a biblical theology of the body will know the created unity of 
persons as body and soul; the goodness of God’s creation, including the creation of 
humanity; the spousal meaning of the body in which sexual union between a husband and 
wife is designed to reveal God’s longing to reunite with fallen humanity; and the self- 


giving love of God and the call to imitate that self-giving love. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

I began vocational ministry in 1998 and have been in appointed pastoral ministry 
in the local church since 2005. The range of challenges congregations, families, and 
individuals have faced over this time period seems so broad as to defy connection. The 
role of women in ministry, for example, seems to have little to do with addiction recovery 
ministry or environmental creation care. Yet as I began a biblical study of God’s design 
for humanity in creation, I began to see connections between a wide variety of challenges 
encountered in ministry in local United Methodist congregations in Texas. 

The key commonality is the absence of a compelling theology of the body in local 
church teaching and preaching. This lack has left church members vulnerable to the 
shifting influences of secular culture in their ideas on creation, sexuality, health and 
wellness, and the Church. The local churches and denominations are struggling to stay 
relevant in such changing cultural contexts. Hence, this paper articulates a point of 
synergy between context and autobiography in the form of a project designed to engage 
the local congregation in a basic study of a Christian theology of the body and its 
implications for discipleship. At the outset, the hope was to measure a meaningful impact 


on participants’ understanding and application of several key areas of the theology. 


Context 

Harker Heights United Methodist Church is a declining church in a growing 
suburb of one of the largest military bases in the United States, Fort Hood. There are 
opportunities for growth and outreach in a community with a growing number of 
unchurched residents. 

The city of Harker Heights, Texas, is only sixty years old. In the 1950s, two 
landowners transformed what had once been pig farms into the housing developments 
that comprised the new city. Nearby, Fort Hood became a permanent U.S. Army base in 
1950 and spurred growth in the nearby housing developments. About the time that Harker 
Heights was incorporating, the small historic community of Nolanville to the east was 
also growing. The regional leadership of the district of the Methodist Church and the UM 
pastor in Nolanville thought there was sufficient interest to authorize the establishment of 
a church in Harker Heights in June 1965, and a new pastor was appointed to a two-point 
charge in Nolanville and Harker Heights. The District Superintendent staged a revival at 
the Nolanville church to raise support and stimulate energy for the new church in Harker 
Heights. Construction began on the sanctuary in March 1966, with the church beginning 
worship meetings in the local elementary school cafeteria in May, and the first worship 
service held in the new church sanctuary on September 11, 1966. 

It was a slow start. Some of those services in the school cafeteria had just a dozen 
or fewer people present. The report of the pastor from that year states attendance in the 
new sanctuary on the first Sunday was sixteen in Sunday school, thirty-six in worship 
(ten joined as charter members) and twenty-five in the evening worship service. By the 


end of the first year, there were twenty-four regular members. 


The pastor that first year was also a student at Perkins School of Theology, 
Southern Methodist University of Dallas. He graduated and joined the Chaplain Service 
of the United States Army. The next four pastors all served part-time at Harker Heights. 
This lack of full-time pastoral support was blamed for the slow growth of the 
congregation. The city had doubled in population around the church, but membership and 
attendance showed only modest growth. One departing pastor shared in his final sermon 
to the congregation in June 1974: 

We are an authentic congregation—the enthusiasm of this group is delightful and 

contagious, and the warmth is genuine—though on occasion the cliquishness is 

obvious. We are a congregation of contrasts: Young and old; conservative and 
liberal; venturesome and reluctant . . . while our greatest asset, these contrasts 
pose our greatest problem in coming to a commitment as a group about our 

United Methodist history and tradition. We have been more a chapel than a 

church. Our life has been focused almost exclusively about the 10:00 Worship 

hour without major investments in the life of the community save for that single 

hour. . .. Our mission is largely in the realm of unexplored potential. . . . 

Fifty years later, the situation is mostly unchanged. 

Beginning in 1976, the church was able to pay the salary and housing cost for a 
full-time pastor for the first five years with financial support from the District Mission 
Board. A parsonage was purchased and the associate pastor of the First United Methodist 
Church (UMC) of Killeen was appointed to serve Harker Heights UMC. By the time the 
first full-time pastor moved on in 1979, the church had increased to over 150 members 
and was growing in program ministries. 

There was some growth in membership under the full-time pastors. Most stayed 


two years or less through the 1980s, although there was one longer-tenured pastor from 


1986-1994. Since then, pastors have remained less than four years on average. 
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The church grew gradually over time and membership peaked at 494 in 2009 with 


average worship attendance being 170 that year. The next year, the membership rolls 
were updated, and a more accurate figure of 302 was recorded in 2010. The peak average 
worship attendance was 184 in 2010. 

The conference was aware of the population boom in Harker Heights and the 
housing developments to the south and southeast of the church that were springing up 
around fifteen years ago. The church was told to explore the possibility of moving the 
church campus nearer the population growth, or otherwise the conference would plant an 
additional congregation in that area. Pressured by this “threat,” church members began 
looking for property. One member purchased eighteen acres or so of land a mile beyond 
the new high school, in the path of the new housing developments. The church began to 
purchase a nine-acre portion of land from this church member, making regular monthly 
payments until the sum was paid off. The land was dedicated in 2015, but plans to move 
the congregation to the new site remain theoretical. Over the years, the members of the 
church have put in countless hours of labor transforming the auto mechanic shop and 
dumpsite that used to be on the land. The church has also paid for utilities to be run to the 
property, but these have not yet been installed. Architectural plans were drawn up in 2016 
to convert the metal building that was the mechanic shop into a worship space, restrooms, 
and small kitchen. The worship space will hold about eighty people. There is a sense of 
urgency to begin using the land for, because until the church is regularly using the land 
for ministry purposes it is taxable and has been costing the church around $5,000 


annually in local property tax. 


There was a pastoral change in January 2020 with an interim pastor serving 
through Easter when the COVID-19 pandemic necessitated the retired interim pastor 
stepping away. The district superintendent filled the pastorate until I was appointed to 
HHUMC from July of 2022. 

I was the fifth pastor in twelve years, not including interim pastors. This is a 
pattern that held for much of the life of the church since its inception. During the 
pandemic, in-person worship service averaged fifty people with a handful watching 
online. Financially, the church was staying afloat because of vacancy savings on staff and 
the generosity of the interim pastor who declined a salary for the first half of 2020. 

The attitude of this tentative congregation became even more tentative because of 
the global pandemic. Everyone experienced uncertainty about the future shape of the 
ministry. Ministry during a pandemic was a new beginning for many. This liminal season 
has fluctuated between what will never return and what wasn’t yet a “new normal.” The 
church has slowly and carefully started regrouping. Beginning with six weeks of outdoor 
worship on the lawn in the summer of 2020, then moving indoors with social distancing 
and required mask wearing, the congregation has been gathering together again. 

Before the pandemic, the interim pastor persuaded the leadership to consider and 
agree to a plan to combine contemporary and traditional worship services. The 
contemporary service had seen a significant decline in attendance and the number of 
people leading the praise team had also declined. So, once worship resumed after a ten- 
week hiatus for the pandemic, one worship service with blended music styles was offered 


on Sundays at 9 a.m. 
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There have been challenges blending the musical styles: there are fewer hymns 
and fewer praise songs. The organist/pianist is very talented and comfortable supporting 
the traditional worship music previously led by the choir director. With the departures of 
a choir director and praise team leader, the praise team is learning a new dynamic in 
working with a pianist. Making this change during a pastoral transition and pandemic 
conditions has proved challenging, however. 

The ministry committees meet carefully in the fellowship hall, wearing masks and 
sitting around a large rectangle of tables. This arrangement makes it difficult for older 
members to hear one another and their soft-spoken pastor. At time of writing, adult 
discipleship classes and Sunday school classes had not yet resumed. 

The children’s ministry, called “Spark,” has resumed its Wednesday evening 
program with dinner, a lesson, and activities. There are a dozen children enrolled and 
many adult volunteer helpers. This is a significant sign of life in the congregation and 
offers hope for the future. None of the youth aged students have yet returned to church or 
Wednesday evening activities, however. There are volunteers in place to lead them, but 
they have not yet connected with students. A year ago, the part-time youth director left 
the position and the church in less-than-ideal circumstances. 

The United Methodist Men and United Methodist Women have resumed monthly 
gatherings with a Saturday morning joint breakfast followed by separate meetings. These 
gatherings draw twenty-five to thirty members. Following the meetings, the Sack Lunch 
ministry (many of the same people) get busy making sack lunches for forty-five homeless 
neighbors. After a prayer of blessing over those who will receive the offering, three or 


four members go out in a minivan to look for homeless people. It is a beautiful ministry 
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that has been going on for decades. Relationships have been made with many of the 
people they have seen for months. Some of the volunteers have taken opportunities to 
provide additional support. 

For several years the congregation hosted the Harker Heights Food Care Center 
when the group needed a new home. This seems to have been a vibrant effort in 
community outreach. When the previous pastor and the church leaders could not ensure 
that the Food Care Center leadership was using basic best practices for non-profit 
accounting, the ministry had to be asked to leave the church campus. It was clear this was 
a painful, yet necessary, severing of ministry ties. So when the Killeen Food Care Center 
asked for help, it proved an excellent outlet for the congregation’s heart to serve the 
hungry. Killeen is our neighboring city and probably serves many of the same families. 
The food center is a professionally-run ministry that serves hundreds more families with 
a lot more food. It is hoped that the monthly gathering to sack groceries at the Killeen 
center will blossom into a deeper connection and ministry opportunity. 

There are several committed small groups and prayer groups that meet weekly. 
They appear to have started years ago as Emmaus Reunion Groups or Intercessory Prayer 
groups. With the current restrictions on gatherings in this pandemic, the choir and 
handbell choir have not resumed rehearsals. The choir director left the position and the 
congregation during the last pastoral transition. 

There are several quilting bees that gather at the church weekly. These are 
gatherings of mostly older women of this congregation as well as community members. 


They seem to be warm groups whose members support one another, as well as supporting 
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various craft ministries like the Quilts of Valor and making gifts for military personnel 
and neighbors in need. 

The church also hosts a support group for those with PTSD and their spouses. A 
retired pastor of this congregation leads this meaningful weekly ministry. Before the 
pandemic, the church provided nursery care for the children of those with PTSD and a 
nice dinner each week. Currently only the support group is gathering. 

There are signs of life within this congregation. Even though it has seen a 65% 
decline in average worship attendance over the past decade and another 35% since the 
pandemic began, there is hope that there are opportunities for the Gospel in Harker 
Heights. The decline makes it difficult for many to see the way forward. There is a core 
group of committed and faithful members who have been here for years, many of whom 
have hope for a new future. There are a few with the entrepreneurial energy to implement 
new activities. 

This local church, like many mainline churches in the United States, struggles to 
connect with many in the surrounding community. There was a time when a Christian 
worldview was prevalent in the broader culture. This broad acceptance of basic Christian 
values lulled the Church into focusing on matters other than the discipleship of members 
in a biblical understanding of humanity. As a case in point, American sexual attitudes and 
behaviors have changed significantly over the past fifty years: 

In the nationally representative General Social Survey, U.S. Adults (V = 33,380) 

in 2000-2012 (vs. the 1970s and 1980s) had more sexual partners, were more 

likely to have had sex with a casual date or pickup or an acquaintance and were 


more accepting of most non-marital sex (premarital sex, teen sex, and same-sex 
sexual activity, but not extramarital sex). The percentage who believed premarital 
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sex among adults was “not wrong at all” was 29% in the early 1970s, 42% in the 
1980s and 1990s, 49% in the 2000s, and 58% between 2010 and 2012.! 


As the surveys indicate, American adults’ attitudes toward premarital sex, teen 
sex, and same-sex sexual activity have grown more permissive in recent decades. 
However, pastors and denominational leaders have lagged too far behind to shape the 
next generation of disciples to meet the conflicts with adherence to the orthodox teaching 
of the Church. 

Perhaps some of the congregants’ hesitancy to engage with the community 
outside local churches stems from a lack of confidence in their own Christian identity and 
God’s vision for humanity. Perhaps they are unclear about the distinct Christian theology 
of the body and its implications for individual and communal life. The local church 
context of ministry, and the broader cultural milieu in the United States, are ripe for a 
robust vision of God’s loving plan of redemption for humanity through the Gospel of 


Jesus Christ. Having surveyed the context, I now provide a review of my journey. 


Ministry Journey 
My response to God’s grace, and the start of a conscious relationship with Jesus, 
began one summer afternoon at Vacation Bible School as a five-year-old girl. In a rural 
church in North Dakota, I responded to a teacher’s invitation to ask Jesus into my heart. 
Even though I imagined this process as something like an action-figure-sized Jesus 
coming to live inside my circulatory system, a relationship began in my childish 


understanding that was nurtured and matured over the years in a loving Christian home. 


' Jean M. Twenge, Ryan A. Sherman, and Brooke E. Wells, “Changes in American Adults’ 
Sexual Behavior and Attitudes, 1972-2012,” Archives of Sexual Behavior 44 (2015): 2273-2285. 
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After getting married in 1998 and graduating from college in 1999, I served as 


youth director at Covenant UMC in Austin for three years. Through this experience, I 
came to realize that I would not be fulfilled working outside the Church. Looking back, I 
was a surprising hire for the director of youth ministry for a vibrant suburban church. I 
was twenty-one years old with no experience in youth ministry other than having recently 
been a youth myself. Rev. Richard M. West presumably saw something I did not. He 
assured me that he and the church would shape me into a great youth leader. The church 
poured into me, and the staff guided me. The now Rev. Cindy Layton was a seminary 
student at the time, as well as a mother to two teenage boys in the youth group. She was a 
kind friend and wise guide during my freshman months working in the local church. I am 
grateful for the ways I was shaped by those mentors, both official and unofficial, who 
came alongside me, shaping me for ministry. Passing on the faith is vital work of the 
Church. 

I also grew immensely through the community of area youth workers and through 
the National Youth Workers Convention that we attended as a group each year. It was so 
energizing to be with hundreds of other Christ followers who wanted to share the Gospel 
with students in compelling ways. These gatherings were my first glimpses of a Spirit- 
filled movement. So much of my ministry has been shaped by what I learned in this 
community: from the urgency of evangelism for hurting and lost people, to the need for 
personal reliance on the Spirit and healthy patterns of ministry that are sustainable for the 
long haul. 

Reliance on God through a robust prayer life was another important lesson from 


this season. Earlier in my journey, I had matured into an appreciation of the spiritual 
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discipline of a daily time of reading, prayer, and journaling. I had also been called to 
corporate prayer gatherings, such as the early annual “See You at the Pole” gatherings at 
schools. Following a Chrysalis retreat, my reunion group began for weekly accountability 
and prayer time with three to four high school girls and our youth pastor, Jennifer. The 
Sabbath retreat at Youth Specialties with Mike Yaconelli further deepened my walk by 
introducing me to contemplative styles of prayer. Daily silence, rich Taizé worship, and 
group spiritual direction all led to deeper intimacy with Jesus. 

These disciplines helped clarify a call to seminary. Additionally, the more I taught 
students and families, the more I discovered I had to learn. Looking back, I can see 
influences for embodied discipleship. I was tempted to consider a commuter program 
closer to home where I could remain in the ministry position I enjoyed. Instead, my 
husband and I chose to move and fully immerse ourselves in the seminary community. 
The next season of growth was academic and spiritual, theoretical, and practical. 

I began a work-study program to help with our living expenses. I worked with 
Community Life 328 ministry, the portion of the seminary’s Student Life Department 
charged with encouraging men and women to partner equally in ministry. I had the honor 
of arranging some of the annual lectures on campus supporting women in ministry 
leadership, organizing chapel speakers on the subject, overseeing a welcome reception 
for new women students, and coordinating groups of students attending conferences such 
as Christians for Biblical Equality and Wesleyan Holiness Women Clergy. This advocacy 
work was helpful in shaping my theological and practical defense of women in ministry 


and of gender equality in marriage and ministry. I grew confident in a biblical 
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understanding that God’s calling is not primarily limited by a person’s gender. This 
confidence has proven essential for pastoral ministry. 

A few years into pastoral ministry in the local church, I began a recovery ministry 
at University UMC in San Antonio, Texas, as part of our Health and Wellness Ministry. 
We chose to launch Celebrate Recovery 2, a 12-step Christ-centered weekly ministry for 
people with a wide range of “hurts, habits, and hang-ups.” The three years that the 
ministry met weekly were formative for me as a disciple and as a pastoral leader. I found 
that people seeking recovery were some of the most honest and earnest followers of 
Jesus. In a suburban church, where it can be easy to gloss over the true problems in life, 
leaders and participants were open about their need for healing, redemption, and 
transformation. There were affluent church members attending alongside homeless 
neighbors we picked up in the church bus each week. I saw the transforming power of 
God through small groups and through a worshiping community centered around the 
hope of transformation of heart and life through Jesus Christ. 

I struggled to develop leaders to take over responsibility for the ministry. Our lay 
staff and volunteers burned out after several years of marginal growth. We decided to 
close the ministry after three years and celebrated the growth God had given. We were 
encouraged that there was now a Celebrate Recovery ministry at the Haven for Hope 
where many of our homeless friends found shelter. 

I am perhaps most proud of the sermon series we used to launch the Celebrate 


Recovery ministry. My colleague and friend, Rev. Ryan Barnett, and I, developed a series 


? Celebrate Recovery ministry began at Saddleback Church in California in 1991, and is now 
offered in over 35,000 local churches, prisons, and rehabilitation centers around the world. See 
www.celebraterecovery.com. 
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of sermons called “Intervention.” Each week either he or I preached on a common 
addiction that entraps too many Christians. Then, after the sermon we moved to a talk- 
show-style couch and chair and took anonymous questions texted in by the audience. It 
was a bit nerve-wracking, because we did not know the questions ahead of time, and they 
were displayed on a television screen on stage for all to see. It was a time of authentic 
confession and earnest seeking of healing and holiness. I felt like we were able to change 
the culture to recognize that we all need the saving grace of Jesus, and we need God’s 
sanctifying grace to transform us and thereby restore the image of God in us. 

One church member summed up the experience by gifting me with a beautiful 
glass cross to hang on my wall. It was a colorful arrangement of broken pieces of glass 
melded together to form a work of art. She shared that she had not known that so many 
others she worshiped with on Sundays were struggling with similar or similarly painful 
issues in their walk with Jesus. She no longer felt alone in her own battle. What the cross 
represented to her was that in Christ our brokenness is healed, and together with other 
members of the body of Christ it creates something of beauty. I still treasure that cross 
and am encouraged by the memory. 

Funerals and memorial services are a significant part of my pastoral ministry, just 
as they are for many pastors in the local church. At my first appointment in San Marcos, I 
assisted or led nine funerals in my first six months in appointed pastoral ministry. It was a 
season that put all my theoretical and academic work of seminary to the test. My 
experience led me to ask if I really believed what we preach at the graveside: Is there 
hope in the face of death? I am grateful to God’s Word and the Church’s liturgy for 


reminding me that we have good reason to hope. We are indeed a resurrection people, 
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Easter people. We affirm in the Apostle’s Creed “the resurrection of the body and the life 


everlasting.” That hope means so much in the face of the death of a loved one. Often 
peers would wonder how I could lead so many funerals. The truth is that I find funerals to 
be sad like anyone else. Death is not God’s original plan for us; it is painful. I also find 
my role profoundly meaningful. My pastoral role is reminding the family, the church 
family, and the community, of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, crucified, risen, and ascended. 
Though I stopped counting funerals and memorial services after those first nine, I 
estimate have had the honor of serving at well over a hundred services in my fifteen years 
as a pastor. Each family and situation is unique. God has gifted me with the grace to sit 
with families right where they are and to guide them through difficult times of grief and 
mourning. 

Working with district committees, and then at the conference level of the Board of 
Ordained Ministry, I grew in my own articulation of Methodist theology and doctrine. 
Reading and evaluating others who were discerning a call to vocational ministry was 
edifying for my own journey. I usually left meetings encouraged by what God was doing 
in many churches and in the lives of gifted people surrendered to God’s call to ministry. 
As one of my colleagues on the board reminded us: we are gate keepers. We stand at the 
threshold of ordination and hold up a lamp for candidates to see their way. As we hold 
the lamp, we ourselves are illuminated. I am affirmed in my own call to pastoral ministry 
and the gifts and graces God has given. I have seen through this work my own gifts of 
administration. I enjoy making meaningful the systems we use to shape our ministry. 

Several experiences less directly related to ministry have shaped my 


understanding of embodied discipleship. Two pregnancies and two unmedicated natural 
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childbirths were spiritual journeys located in my body. Parenting a daughter and a son 
with my husband is a daily journey of embodied ministry. When our children were a few 
years old, I experienced a physical transformation on a journey toward health and 
wellness. Over the course of several years, I made significant lifestyle changes and 
adopted athletic hobbies. What seemed like a personal fitness journey intersected with 
ministry when I partnered with Team World Vision. We gathered others from our church 
and community to move our feet to raise money for clean water projects across the world. 
When I launched the initiative, I was expecting perhaps one or two runners would join 
me. I was surprised when twenty-eight people of all ages and athletic experience agreed 
to train for and complete a half marathon. Transformation happened through weekly 
group training runs, the race weekend, and the impact of providing clean water for 
children and families in the name of Jesus. My ministry journey has left me with a 
passion to see the church whole. I desire to see individuals, families, and communities 


confident in their identity in Christ and their calling to join in God’s work. 


Synergy 
The intersection of my journey to date with the needs of the context I am serving 
seems to be within my calling to the Word. As a former member of the Order of Elders in 
the United Methodist Church and now a member in the Order of Elders in the Global 
Methodist Church, I have discerned, and the Church has affirmed my calling to the Word, 
Order, Sacrament, and Service. Currently, I feel my calling to the Word as preacher and 
teacher in the local congregation is the synergy driving this research and project. My 


personal and pastoral experiences have prepared me to lead the congregation in learning 
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about God’s good vision for our lives. Gary Parrett and Steve Kang define teaching 
God’s Word within the church in an inspiring way: 

To teach is to come alongside another, in the power of the Spirit and in the 

company of the faithful, to seek an encounter together with the Truth: taking aim 

to perceive it more clearly, consider it more critically, embrace it more 

passionately, obey it more faithfully, and embody it with greater integrity.? 
Teaching the faith, particularly the theology of the body, is a sacred calling and deserves 
to be followed with careful attention and welcome given to the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. The goals of critical engagement, passionate allegiance, and full embodied 
obedience to the Word of God are worthy efforts. 

In Genesis, God created the world from nothing into all that is. The pinnacle of 
creation on the sixth day is the creation of humanity: “So God created humankind in his 
image, in the image of God he created them; male and female he created them” (Gen. 
1:27). This portion of creation—humanity—is not only the final piece of the creation 
picture, but humanity is also set as the ruler, the steward of all that has been created. The 
creation of humanity is uniquely pronounced “very good.” (Gen. 1:31). Further, as image 
bearers of God, men and women have prime status in creation. 

A lack of conversation about God’s design and desire for the whole person has 
left the church to absorb the influences of our culture. The impact of creationist versus 
evolutionist debates has led many pastors to shy away from engaging our creation story 


as the basis for understanding ourselves. The ripple effects from the sexual revolution and 


the broad embrace of LGBTQIA practices have left confusion and division within the 


3 Gary A. Parrett, and S. Steve Kang, Teaching the Faith, Forming the Faithful: A Biblical Vision 
for Education in the Church (Westmont, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2009), 277. 
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Church. Christians tend to draw conclusions based on their political leanings or personal 
experiences rather than on scriptural revelation. 

Christians have not pushed back against the culture’s distortions of the 
relationship between body and soul. Tish Harrison Warren aptly summarizes the “two 
wrong-headed” views Christians can be accused of: “One is that we ignore the body in 
favor of a disembodied, spirits-floating-on-clouds spirituality. The other is that we are 
obsessed with bodies, focusing all our attention on policing sexual conduct and 
denigrating the body as a dirty source of evil.”* Both views have been expressed in the 
Church. 

Alternatively, both Scripture and tradition hold to the beauty and unity of the 
person. Thomas Petri writes that Aquinas “holds for a strict unity between body and soul. 
The human person is not constituted by either principle alone but by both.”> The Church 
has lost this sense of unity of body and soul, seeking instead to save souls and control 
bodies. As a result, many have not discovered the significance of their bodies as gifts 
from God and reflections of God’s image in the world. 

While James Nelson and Sandra Longfellow have an unorthodox theology of the 
body, they do accurately assess the energy around issues of sex and sexuality: 

Without any exaggeration, we can safely say the past twenty-five years are 

without parallel in the long history of the church in terms of the amount of critical 


focus on sexuality issues. Never before has the church witnessed so many articles 
and books, so many denominational reports, so many debates, so many divisions, 


4 Tish Harrison Warren, Liturgy of the Ordinary: Sacred Practices in Everyday Life (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity, 2016). 


5 Thomas Petri, Aquinas and the Theology of the Body (Washington, DC: Catholic University of 
America, 2016), project MUSE. muse.jhu.edu/book/46871. 
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so much ferment about changing the church’s sexual attitudes or preventing 
unwanted change, so much hope and so much fear about things sexual.° 


With so much argument over these topics, a faithful Christian church needs a clear 
grounding in biblical teaching. Having an appropriate source for our understanding and 
ethics is crucial for developing an orthodox Christian perspective. The way people gather 
and assess knowledge about themselves and their fellow humans is an important 
foundation for ethics and moral reasoning. 

Timothy Tennent has put together a helpful application of the theology of the 
body that can be used as Christian instruction in local congregations. He lists the five key 
themes as follows:’ 

1. God as creator and the goodness of the physical creation; 

2. image bearers as male and female in the world; 

3. marriage, family, and the “single focused” life; 

4. the means of grace (sacramental and practical care of persons); 
5. the Church as the people of God. 

There are potential ways to edit or supplement these themes. An introduction to a 
theology of the body could make the case for the distinctiveness of the biblical 
perspective in contrast to new cultural norms, for example. It is important also to clarify 
why this area of study is vital. 

Once a means of engaging congregants in the material is developed, a way of 


measuring the impact of the experience and the material on participants is needed. 


6 James B. Nelson and Sandra P. Longfellow, eds. Sexuality and the Sacred: Sources for 
Theological Reflection (Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox, 1994). 


7 Timothy C. Tennent, For the Body: Recovering a Theology of Gender, Sexuality, and the Human 
Body (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Reflective, 2020), 183-193. 
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Perhaps something along the lines of pre- and post-surveys could be used to gather data 
on the impact of the project. More research is necessary to develop these aspects of any 
such proposed project. 

The hope for this project is that it will affirm that a deeper understanding of the 
theology of the body will enhance Christian discipleship among participants. More 
specifically, the hope is for increased confidence in participants’ personal relationships 
with God and increased confidence in their engagement with ethical challenges to God’s 


good design. 


Conclusion 

This project is built on the hypothesis that offering an engaging biblical theology 
of the body to a group of adults in my local congregation will increase their knowledge 
and give them more confidence in articulating this counter-cultural viewpoint. 
Americans, both within and without the Church, are clear about what they think the 
Church is against. Drawing on my calling and experience as a pastor and on this research, 
I seek to offer the more compelling vision of what the Church is for. God’s creation, 
including the creation of men and women, is a beautiful mystery that reflects God’s 
image and nature. The pages that follow describe a project aimed at increasing 
participants’ theological and biblical literacy, and in so doing also highlight the biblical 
basis for a Christian’s moral values. A healthy theology of the body can give disciples a 
framework for engaging with a rapidly changing culture, while a deeper understanding of 


God can increase devotion to God. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The letter to the Ephesians was a circular letter meant to be read in all the 
churches established in the area near Ephesus.! The letter does not have some of the more 
specific and personal details that the Apostle Paul includes in other epistles to churches 
he started or visited. This distinction is clear when comparing the letter to the Ephesians 
with the letter to the Colossians, which was probably written during the same period of 
Paul’s imprisonment. Ephesians has a more general tone and would apply to various 
church communities, while Colossians contains more relational details specifically for the 
Christians in Colossae. The stylistic and linguistic differences between Ephesians and 
other Pauline letters have led to disagreement over the authorship and audience of the 
former. N.T. Wright’s conclusion that Paul is not the first or last writer to use various 
styles depending on the occasion is persuasive, and it is thus reasonable to attribute the 
letter to Paul.” The audience is “‘a circle of congregations who are addressed jointly.” 
Paul is writing from prison in Ephesus, although the letter may not have originally 


contained the words “in Ephesus” in verse 1:1. The letter was probably a copy kept in 


' Harold W. Hoehner, Ephesians: An Exegetical Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Academic, 2002), 88-89. 


2 Tom Wright, Paul for Everyone: The Prison Letters Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and 
Philemon (London, United Kingdom: SPCK, 2002), 4. 


3 Rudolf Schnackenburg. Epistle to the Ephesians: A Commentary (London, United Kingdom: 
Bloomsbury Publishing, 2001), 29. 
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Ephesus, or the original that circled back to Ephesus, whereupon early scribes thought it 
would be helpful to add the location to the addressees in verse one: 1.e., “to the holy ones 
in Ephesus.’ 

Ephesians 2:1-10 is a powerful passage detailing the absolute need of each person 
for salvation and God’s amazing grace and mercy that saves and gives purpose and 
identity to every believer. The structure is simple. The first sentence in the original Greek 
covers verses one through seven and contains 124 words. While English translations 
break that up into three long sentences, it is in fact one Greek sentence that begins with a 
series of clauses describing the state of Ephesian believers before God came in Jesus 
Christ to save. Then, in verse four, the whole sentence, the whole passage and at the risk 
of hyperbole, the whole Gospel message hinges on the two words, “but God.” Their 
condition was hopeless, “but God” intervened. Three powerful verbs supported with 
descriptors follow. The three main actions of God in Christ in verses 1-7 are: God “made 
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us alive with him,” “raised us up with him,” and “seated us with him.” 

This passage that so vividly describes both the desperate plight of humanity and 
the generous mercy and grace of God is a powerful witness to the Good News. As a 
leading scholar, Markus Barth, writes, this passage “is a grim anthropology of sin, death, 
the devil, and flesh. It is matched by the highest exhalation of [humanity] through 
resurrection and enthronement.’”> One can see how this work would be worthy of being 


read in every church in the region and ultimately of joining the great canon of the New 


Testament. 


4N. T. Wright, Paul: A Biography (San Francisco, CA: HarperOne, 2018), 295. 


5 Markus Barth, Ephesians, 2 vols. Anchor Bible (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1974), 252. 
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This exegesis will argue that Paul is making a case for the stark contrast between 
life lived in Christ and life lived ignorant of or apart from Christ. This contrast 
encourages the faithful response of disciples and church communities to behave in moral 
ways so that they might be “holy and blameless before Him in love” (Eph. 1:4b). In 
chapters 4-6, the letter details some of the right responses to God’s mercy and grace. To 
make this case, it is important to look closely at the context of the letter, some of the 
significant observations of the text itself, and then the implications of the key theological 


ideas of Paul’s witness in this passage. 


Context of Paul’s Letter to the Ephesians 

Scholars vary widely in their assertions concerning the setting of Paul’s letter to 
the Ephesians. There is no widespread agreement over whether the Apostle Paul wrote 
the letter himself or if one of his students or later followers wrote it. The case is 
sufficiently made for present purposes to assume Pauline authorship, however. 

There is also significant scholarship around the setting, audience, and purpose of 
this letter. The scarcity of specific details relating to the audience and any issues or crises 
they may have been facing challenges the attempt to paint a clear picture of the setting. 
Scholars such as Andrew Lincoln consider the general nature of the text supports its use 
and application to a wide original audience as well as to believers today: 

There will always be Christians in a variety of settings of whom it could be said 

that they were in need of inner strength, further knowledge of their salvation, 

greater appreciation of their identity as believers and as members of the Church, 


increased concern for the Church’s unity, and more consistent living in such areas 
as speech, sexuality, and household relationships.° 


® Andrew T. Lincoln. Ephesians, vol. 42 of Word Biblical Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan Academic, 2014), Ixxxi. 
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It is helpful to look at what is known to get some picture, even if there may be a 
measure of speculation in the exercise. It is known the Apostle Paul stayed in Ephesus for 
several years, from 53-56AD. Ephesus was a cosmopolitan city on the coast of Asia 
Minor. The city was influential economically as a trading port, and religiously as the 
center of Artemis worship. Artemis was worshipped as the goddess of the hunt and was 
associated in Roman mythology with the goddess Diana. The cult of Artemis was 
widespread, with additional temples in seven areas around the known world.’ 

Paul’s ministry in Ephesus seems to have followed a similar pattern to other 
missionary visits. He taught in the synagogue for a few months until there was dissent. 
He then began teaching in a local lecture hall for a couple of years (Acts 19). Paul may 
have spent a significant time imprisoned there after a riot. He wrote letters from prison to 
the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon. There are significant portions of 
Colossians that appear repeated in Ephesians, suggesting they were written in a similar 
time and setting by Paul. Some scholars suggest literary dependance between the two 
epistles. The believers in Ephesus and the surrounding areas were a mixture of Gentiles 
and Jews. Paul wrote about this time in prison, “We do not want you to be ignorant, 
brothers and sisters, of the affliction we experienced in Asia, for we were so utterly, 
unbearably crushed that we despaired of life itself’ (2 Cor. 1:8). It is significant to hear 
the great, resilient Apostle Paul describe feeling sufficiently depressed to despair of his 
own life. N.T. Wright paints a bleak picture of the Apostle Paul in prison in Ephesus, 


which makes the letters written during that time even more surprising. “No effort was 


7 Hoehner, Ephesians, 88-89. 
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made to look after prisoners. If they wanted food, friends would have to bring it... . He 
may well have been subject to regular beatings. He may have been cold, perhaps ill.”* 


The New Testament is thin on descriptions of this time, but it is reasonable to try to fill in 


what might have been happening to cause Paul such despair. 


Exegesis of Ephesians 2:1-10 

The Apostle Paul draws a stark contrast between the spiritual and physical life 
apart from Christ and the life in Christ. The structure of the epistle supports the case for a 
contrast. John Paul Heil makes an interesting observation about the chiastic structure of 
the letter as a whole and of the fifteen micro-chiasms of which this pericope is one.? 
While his observations are not widely embraced by recent scholars, in this passage there 
does seem to be an A, B, C, C’, B’, A’ structure that highlights the contrast Paul is 
making between the believer’s life before Christ and the believer’s life having received 
the gift of God’s love. All the aspects of death become aspects of new life with Christ in 
conversion. 

The passage begins with a not-so-subtle reminder to believers of their former 
state: “And you were dead through the trespasses and sins.” Paul could have pointed to 
their pain or their need, but those circumstances could perhaps be soothed or met through 
one’s own effort. To be dead includes the notion that dead people do not know they are 


dead and have no power to change their state. The state of death, of spiritual death, arises 


8 Wright, Paul, 264-265. 


° John Paul Heil, Ephesians: Empowerment to Walk in Love for the Unity of All in Christ (Atlanta, 
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from actions and inactions contrary to God’s will. Many scholars have parsed the 
distinction between sins and trespasses, but the emphasis seems more focused on the 
array of ways that non-believers offend God. While the looking back for the audience 
begins with the actions that lead to death, the examination of the past acknowledges the 
external forces of evil that also have power over, and control of those apart from God in 
Christ Jesus. Verses two and three detail the external and internal disobedience. 

Paul begins with the second person pronoun “you” in verse one and moves to a 
more inclusive “we” in v.3b, “we were by nature children of wrath.” Scholars vary in 
their opinions about how to parse this pronoun distinction. Some believe Paul is making a 
stark contrast between Gentile and Jewish Christians. Other scholars see the distinction 
more loosely—perhaps it refers to Christians like Paul who have believed for some time, 
as opposed to more recent converts in and around Ephesus. Either approach still 
recognizes Paul’s inclusion of himself with the audience in making the point that all were 
dead, and all were deserving of the wrath and judgement of Holy God. 

These words describing all unregenerate people have been used significantly in 
hamartiology, the theological study of original sin. In his journal article on the phrase, 
David L. Turner concludes that “this passage does seem to have its place in asserting the 
hereditary moral corruption of the human race, which corruption results from Adam's 
first sin and is passed along by natural generation.”!° While Paul does not here connect 
their death in sin to Adam’s fall, the origin is clarified in Romans 5:12-21. Being children 


of wrath “by nature” describes the sinfulness inherited from Adam and Eve’s fall. The 


'0 David L. Turner, “Ephesians 2:3c and peccatum originale,” Grace Theological Journal 1, nos. 
1-2 (Fall 1980), 211. 
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distinction clarifies that humanity was created by God without sin and called good. (Gen. 
1:26-31). This distinction is important for an understanding of humanity. Humankind was 
created good and then cursed as a result of the fall, with a sinful nature passed down from 
generation to generation. Apart from Christ, humanity is deserving of God’s wrath. This 
reminder to the Ephesians calls attention to a former state that may have faded from their 
memory. 

The details of the fallen nature are significant. “Not merely is it, we had our way 
of life fulfilling our fleshly desires, and so being children of wrath; but we were by nature 
originally ‘children of wrath,’ and so consequently had our way of life fulfilling our 
fleshly desires.”’'! More recently this notion is written more simply as “we are not sinners 
because we sin. We sin because we are sinners.”!? Adding more emphasis to the inclusive 
nature of every person’s original sin, the phrase “like everyone else” concludes the first 
part of the contrast, the looking back. The picture of life apart from Jesus is bleak. Harold 
Hoehner clarifies that these first three verses show “what a human being does—lives in 
his or her flesh and thoughts; and what a human being is—a child destined to God’s 
wrath. The problem is both personal and universal.’”!? 

The turning point in the passage and perhaps the testimony of every believer is the 
phrase that begins in verse four, “But God....” God is the subject of the sentence and the 


prime actor in this passage. God does three things for believers. The three verbs in this 


'! Robert Jamieson, A. R. Fausset, and David Brown, Commentary Critical and Explanatory on 
the Whole Bible, vol. 2 (Oak Harbor, WA: Logos Research Systems, 1997), 344. 
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first extended sentence are “made us alive,” “raised us,” and “seated us.” All three of 
these verbs represent divine action toward those children of wrath, those dead in their 


sins and trespasses. A closer look at each of these divine actions is warranted. 


“Made Us Alive with Him” 

Echoing the verse, “You were dead,” the state of desperation is reiterated in an 
inclusive way in “we were dead” (2:5). The clear solution, however miraculous, is to be 
made alive. “The verb used here, synezdopoiésen (made alive together), occurs in the 
New Testament only here and in the similar passage in Colossians 2:13.'* Paul does not 
use the simpler verb zoopoiésen (make alive) very often either. When he does, the context 
is almost always referring to resurrection (Rom 4:17; 1 Cor 15:22, 36, 45).”!> In this 
passage, Paul indicates that all Christians have been made alive “together with Christ.” 
This death-to-life move unifies believers with Christ in resurrection. There is a future and 
present sense to resurrection. In the future, Christians will be bodily resurrected when 
Christ comes again, while in the present, their regenerated lives leave behind the spiritual 
death in which they were trapped. Their new lives experience spiritual unity with Christ 


now. Even in hardships and challenges, believers are alive in Christ. 


'4 Colossians 2:13: “And when you were dead in trespasses and the uncircumcision of your flesh, 
God made you alive together with him, when he forgave us all our trespasses.” 


'S Stephen E. Fowl, Ephesians: A Commentary (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 2012), 
73. Rom. 4:17: “As it is written, ‘I have made you the father of many nations,’ in the presence of the God 
in whom he believed, who gives life to the dead and calls into existence the things that do not exist.” 1 Cor. 
15:22: “for as all die in Adam, so all will be made alive in Christ.” 1 Cor. 15:36: “Fool! What you sow 
does not come to life unless it dies.” 1 Cor. 15:45: “Thus it is written, ‘The first man, Adam, became a 
living being’; the last Adam became a life-giving spirit.” 
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Rudolf Schnackenburg clarifies that this unity with Christ in which believers are 
made alive does not refer to unity among Christians.'!° Some scholars have sought to read 
into these verses that Paul is speaking only to Gentile Christians in Ephesus and 
surrounding areas. The clearer unity in this verse is between raised-to-life believers and 
Jesus Christ. Ideally, this brings unity among various groups of believers and that goal is 
addressed later in this letter. 

God’s reason for making us alive is declared (vv. 4, 5) before and after the verb 
with a description of God as “rich in mercy,” and of God’s source of action and 
motivation for action as “the great love with which he loved us.” Following the verb, the 
attribute of divine action is added: “By grace you have been saved.” Mercy, grace, and 
love are wrapped up in God’s divine action of making us alive together in Christ. It is a 


powerful declaration of the relationship of God toward humanity. 


“Raised Us Up With Him” 
While it should not be considered chronologically sequential to being made alive, 
God “raising us up” does have some connotations of ascension. Resurrection and 
ascension appear foreshadowed when a person is regenerated. This verb here echoes 
Ephesians 1:20, where God’s power is displayed in Christ “when he raised him [Christ] 
from the dead and seated him at his right hand.” Likewise, when Jesus was restored to 
life when physically dead, he was also lifted to a new height. Jesus’s resurrected life 


seems like a restoration of his previous life and yet he is more alive than ever. Paul is 


‘6 Rudolf Schnackenburg, Epistle to the Ephesians: A Commentary (London, United Kingdom: 
Bloomsbury Publishing, 2001), 94-95. 
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describing God’s salvation of Christians as a movement from death to life, and to an 
elevated place. To be raised up together with Christ is a new location spiritually, a new 
level of relationship in this present life. Believers are united with Christ spiritually now 
and physically in the eschaton. 

Lynn Cohick discusses the aorist verb tense (past tense) used in these three main 
verbs in 2:5-6: made alive with him, raised with him, seated \ with him. These past tense 
verbs communicate that God’s saving work is sufficient to bring believers with Christ, 
and his current state as resurrected. This aligns with Pauline eschatology of the “now, not 
yet” nature of salvation and regeneration. “Now in Christ we have all we need for living a 
holy life in the power of the Spirit, but yet to come is the resurrected body and new 
heavens and earth.”!” The past tense indicates that the divine work of God completes this 
transformation in the believer and that further fulfillment awaits in the Kingdom to come. 
Thomas Oden clearly describes the power of the resurrection for believers: “The 
resurrection became for Christians the power not only to face the future, but to live this 
life. The believer has died to the old way of life and risen to the new with Christ. Eternal 
life in Christ begins in the here and now and hopes to be fully shaped by the love of God 


in eternity.’””!® 


MT ynn H. Cohick, Ephesians: A New Covenant Commentary (Cambridge, United Kingdom: 
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“Seated Us With Him” 


“Seated us with him in the heavenlies” may be one of the most triumphal moves 
God makes in salvation. Paul indicates that the fullness of God’s power that raised and 
seated Jesus that first Easter morning is the very same power that includes believers in 
glorification. While the Ephesians still have earthly lives with challenges, they now have 
a place with Christ spiritually. They have a perspective from above even on their own 
lives. Their present reality is not all there is. Christ has given a new life that is 
mysteriously with Christ where he is. The union is complete. Hoehner describes the 
already and more later aspect of our life with Christ: “This corporate solidarity is a reality 
now but in the future its reality will be enlarged as we fully bond with our savior, with 
new bodies and without sin.’”’!” 

All three of these key verbs in this first sentence of Ephesians 2:1-7 are common 
Greek verbs to which Paul has added the preposition syn, which means “with.” 
According to Brendan McGrath, there are twenty-four such words in the Pauline corpus: 
“Saint Paul takes a word from the ordinary Greek vocabulary and invests it with an 
immeasurably more profound meaning without doing any violence to the original 
significance.”?° McGrath makes the case that these syn- verbs contain the “quintessence 
of Saint Paul’s doctrine of the solidarity of the body of Christians with Christ.” 

In the first place, by His Incarnation, Christ put Himself in a position really and 

actually to “have compassion on our infirmities” (Heb 4, 15), to share our joys 

and sorrows as one of us; and, conversely, we were admitted to the privilege of 


“suffering with Him” (Rom 8, 17), and also of sharing each other’s trials through 
Christ (1 Cor 12, 26; 2 Tm 1, 8; 2, 3). The climax of this suffering with Christ 


'9 Harold W. Hoehner, Ephesians: An Exegetical Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
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comes when we are “crucified with Him” (Rom 6, 6). We are “nailed to the cross 
with Christ” (Gal 2, 19), and remain there, intimately “united with Him” (Rom 6, 
5) in His death; so that, being “fellow-members of the same body” (Eph 3, 6), 
actually “built together with Him” (Eph 2, 22), “fitted together” (Eph 2, 21) and 
“Joined together” (Eph 4, 16; Col 2, 19) with close-fitting “ligaments” (Col 2, 19), 
we “die with Christ” (2 Tm 2, 11) and are “buried with Him” (Rom 6, 4; Col 2, 
12). Thereupon God “brings us to life together with Christ” (Eph 2, 5; Col 2, 13), 
so that now we “live together with Him” (Rom 6, 8; 2 Tm 2, 11), because, having 
died with Christ, we are “raised up with Him” (Eph 2, 6; Col 2, 12; 3, 1). Thus is 
completed the process whereby we “become like Christ” (Phil 3, 10), 
“conformed” to Him (Rom 8, 29; Phil 3, 21). And because we are conformed to 
Christ, we are “joint-heirs with Him” (Rom 8, 17; Eph 3, 6), “joint-partakers of 
the promise” (Eph 3, 6), and “fellow-citizens” of the Saints (Eph 2, 19). And 
finally, God, taking all of us who “rejoice together” (1 Cor 12, 26), “seats us 
together with Christ” (Eph 2, 6) so that we may “reign with Him” (2 Tm 2, 12) 
and be “glorified with Him” (Rom 8, 17).7! 


Paul goes to great lengths to teach that Christ’s incarnation, life, death, resurrection, 
ascension, and glorification are on behalf of fallen humanity and in union with believers. 
The awakened Ephesians are reminded of their union with Christ in resurrection and 
exaltation. From their previous state of spiritual death, they are not just resuscitated to 
their old life, but spiritually resurrected with Christ to a new glory in this life with hope 


of full bodily resurrection when Christ returns. 


“So That” 

Verse seven begins with an important conjunction translated “so that.” This short 
three letter word in the Greek (iva, hina), marks why God would act with such rich mercy 
and love toward fallen humanity. God’s purpose in salvation is explained for the audience 
of believers. Cohick sees Paul preventing any arrogance in believers as special recipients 
of God’s mercy, grace, and love. 


Paul declares that God’s salvation plan was purposed to declare God’s unmatched 
generosity to the ages. . . . Our salvation actually has ramifications beyond our 
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personal and corporate lives in Christ. God’s plan of salvation stands as 


vindication of God’s goodness to his creation, his commitment to his covenants 
and promises, and his power over all evil.” 
John Wesley has commented that St. Paul here “lays the ax to the very root of spiritual 
pride, and all glorying in ourselves.””° All the glory is shown in God’s “immeasurable 
riches of his grace toward us in Christ Jesus” (Eph 2:7b). Salvation is God’s gift to 


believers who did not and could not earn God’s mercy, grace, and love through their own 


power or action. 


“Created in Christ Jesus for Good Works” 

Verse ten completes this section by contrasting aspects of life apart from Christ 
with new life in Christ. Tom Wright notes that this verse “is one of Paul’s central 
statements of how Christians are at the center of God’s new creation.””4 Just as Adam and 
Eve were the climax of the Genesis creation story, believers are the culmination of the 
divine action in Christ Jesus. “For we are what he has made us” is Paul’s identification of 
the new creation. This text does not make explicit humanity’s origin story in Genesis— 
created good in communion with God, cursed by the fall, sin separates humanity from 
God and our true selves—but in this verse the reader can see the hope and joy of a new 


identity crafted by God with purpose. 


22 Cohick, Ephesians, 67. 


3 John Wesley, Explanatory Notes upon the New Testament, 4th American ed. (New York, NY: J. 
Soule and T. Mason, 1818), 508. 
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The contrast between life before and with God is meant to be motivational for the 
audience of believers. David Turner illuminates the motivational power of knowing the 
immense love and grace of God: “The believer is God’s workmanship, created for good 
works. When one contemplates his sinfulness in all its degradation, and when he realizes 
he deserves only the wrath of God, he then begins to appreciate the glorious Gospel of 
God’s grace and realizes a true incentive for a holy lifestyle.”*> This glorious Gospel 
message of salvation by faith is expected to result in a life that reflects the radicalness of 
the transformation. R. C. Sproul comments that “justification is by faith alone, but not by 
a faith that is alone. What does this mean: not by a faith that is alone? It means that true 
faith will inevitably manifest itself in the performance of works of obedience.””° These 
are the works that God has prepared for believers to accomplish. Justification is visible in 
the lives and works of believers. 

Paul is not writing simply to illuminate the nature of salvation in Christ. Paul’s 
contrasts of death and life “are intended to evoke wonder, gratitude and praise in the 
readers for their present privileges.”?’ And that “wonder, gratitude, and praise” is the 


motivation for the holy and moral living detailed in chapters 4-6 of Ephesians. 


5 Turner, “Ephesians 2:3c and peccatum originale,” 214. 
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Reflections 


The first three verses under discussion make a significant statement about the 
state of people apart from God. To remind the Ephesians that before their conversions 
they “were dead through trespasses and sins” is to remind all Christians of the nature of 
life before God intervened. Many in popular American culture and even many among the 
United Methodist clergy would not see anything amiss with those who reject Jesus as 
Lord or who are ignorant of the Gospel. Humanity is seen by some as simply needing 
religious enhancement, with any path of spirituality or secular self-improvement 
accepted. Yet Paul is plain spoken: “We were dead.” Perhaps the Ephesians found it as 
easy as contemporary people to forget how lost they were. This bleak view of fallen 
humanity is vital for believers. This understanding is needed, not only to engender proper 
gratitude for personal redemption, but also to energize the mission to spread the Gospel. 
The unevangelized are in serious need of the salvation believers have received. 
Nonchalance toward the fate of the unevangelized is a cruel posture on the part of the 
faithful believer. The experience of deadness is a source of motivation for sharing the 
Good News that in Christ all believers are made alive again now and forever more. 

Paul makes a strong emphasis with his “sudden exclamatory interjection directly 
addressing the audience, ‘by grace you have been saved!’ (2:5c).”*® The phrase is 
repeated and expanded in 2:8a. Grace is highlighted as the means of God’s love for fallen 
humanity. One wonders if God’s good gift of love and grace resonates with contemporary 
hearers and if they have forgotten the result is salvation. The death-to-life miracle is the 


gracious gift of salvation. Paul longs for his hearers to know that they have been saved. 


?8 Heil, Ephesians, 108. Emphasis original. 
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They were dead, but that is past and new life with Christ is better than they could have 


ever dreamed. 

New life in Christ is a profound freedom that means believers are no longer 
dependent on their own hedonistic desires of the flesh and of the mind. No longer do the 
forces of evil have hold of people’s wills. God rightly reorders lives, putting believers’ 
passions and thoughts under His transforming grace and mercy. Believers can trust the 
creator God to reveal their true identity and true purpose. Believers are beloved of God 
and are “created in Christ for good works” (2:10). 

Pheme Perkins connects to this passage in Ephesians an important rule that 
Ignatius of Loyola set for Christians in discerning God’s will for their lives: 

“The love which moves me and makes me choose something has to descend from 

above, from the love of God.” . . . Christians need to order their way of life 

around God first. The passions and concerns of daily life remain part of Christian 
experience, but they now belong to something greater.” 
Just as Paul proclaimed God’s power that seats believers in the heavenlies with Christ 


(2:6b), it is from that higher authority and perspective that the new life, which includes 


holiness in thought and deed, is derived. 


Implications for the Project 
The stark contrast between death apart from God and new life with God in Christ 
Jesus is a persuasive argument with which to begin to address a theology of the body 
aimed at the worldview of contemporary Christians. God created human beings to live in 


perfect union with God and with one another. The fall and subsequent curses left 


?° Pheme Perkins, “The Letter to the Ephesians,” in New Interpreter’s Bible, vol. 11, ed. Leander 
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humanity dead in sin and trespasses. It is God’s amazing love that redeems believers so 
that their entire being is restored to right relationship with God and with one another. 
Understanding our utter need for God’s resurrection in our lives (spiritually now, and 
bodily when the Kingdom comes) motivates the redeemed to worship God and live moral 
lives. 

The contextual analysis revealed the need for a deeper understanding of God’s 
design for men and women. The prevailing cultural ideas that locate personhood apart 
from the physical realities of the body undermine the biblical understanding of persons. 
This passage provides a sturdy biblical foundation for inspiring and motivating Christians 
with a deeper understanding of God’s great acts of making them alive, raising them up, 
and seating them in the heavenlies with Christ. From this firm foundation, the hope is to 
build a project to lead the church into deeper worship of God through clearer 
understanding of God’s work in Christ Jesus. Just as Paul wrote to educate and motivate 
his hearers, the aim is to teach the depth and meaning of personhood as God’s 
workmanship, God’s beloved creation. All are created by God and given significant 


purpose to live in Christ Jesus and be active in building the Kingdom of God. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 


Augustine of Hippo is one of the most influential theologians in Christian history. 
His prolific writings have shaped most key areas of Christian theology. Of importance for 
this paper, he articulated the understanding that each human person is a body and a soul. 
Augustine’s writings give the historical foundation for a theology of the body and 
encourage Christians to appreciate the beauty of God’s creation of humanity. The chapter 
begins with an overview of Augustine’s life and journey of faith, drawing primarily on 
his Confessions, before looking more closely at the legacy of his teaching on 
anthropology and the relationship of the body and the soul. Finally, some conclusions are 
drawn for the contemporary context and for a faithful Christian understanding of God’s 


design for persons. 


Augustine’s Life and Journey to Faith 
Augustine was born in Thagaste, North Africa, in what is now Algeria, on 
November 13, 354 CE. His parents were not affluent, but they were able to send him to 


grammar school in Madaura and then to study rhetoric in Carthage.' His mother Monica 


' William Harmless, ed., Augustine in His Own Words (Washington, DC: Catholic University of 
America, 2010), 441. 
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was raised in a Christian family and remained devout all her life. As countless mothers 
before and since, Monica longed to pass along her faith to her son. It would take until 
Augustine was thirty-two years old before her prayers were answered and he converted to 
Christianity. Augustine’s father was not enthusiastic about Christianity and died when 
Augustine was around sixteen years old. Augustine’s studies sparked a hunger for 
philosophy and rhetoric. “Thus, it was reading Cicero that Augustine came to the 
conviction that proper speech and style were not sufficient. One must also seek after 
truth.”? Even though he would come to excel at public speaking and teaching rhetoric, he 
was passionate in his search for what is true and meaningful in life. 

Around the age of twenty, Augustine joined a religious group formed by Mani 
called the Manichaeans. This religious movement began in the third century and its 
adherents saw the human predicament as an unfortunate mixing of light and dark, spirit 
and matter. Justo L. Gonzalez describes the Manichaean solution to this problem of light 
and dark mixing: “Salvation consists in separating the two elements, and in preparing our 


3 There was a 


spirit for its return to the realm of pure light, in which it will be absorbed. 
clear elevation of the soul and spirit in Manichaeism and an accompanying rejection of 
the physical body. Denial of the body was determined necessary and a means of attaining 
spiritual perfection. 

The Manichaeans discredited Christianity on the grounds of two major objections 


to the Bible. Both Old and New Testaments were said to be written in primitive, 


unsophisticated language in contrast to the high-minded style of Mani and their preferred 


? Justo L. Gonzalez, The Story of Christianity, vol. 1 (San Francisco, CA: Harper San Francisco, 
1984), 208. 
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philosophers. Their second objection was that the stories in the Bible were too earthy, too 
material for Manichaean tastes. These two objections to the Christian Scriptures 
resonated with Augustine. 

While a follower on the outer edges of Manicheism, Augustine raised significant 
questions that were met with respect. He was pointed toward Faustus, a renowned 
Manichaean teacher. Augustine “awaited with unhealthily strained longing for this 
Faustus person.”* However, while he appreciated his speaking style, Augustine was left 
disappointed by Faustus’s lack of answers to his profound questions. He realized Faustus 
was not expert enough to comment on the Manichaean explanations of astronomy, and he 
did not have answers to the problem of the existence of evil in the world God had created. 
Following his engagement with Faustus, Augustine wrote, “[T]he interest that I’d had in 
Manichaean writings was now in a shambles.”* This disappointment ended nine years of 
pursuit of truth in the way of Mani. 

Augustine continued to teach in Carthage, followed by Rome and then Milan. He 
was a well-regarded teacher of rhetoric and was climbing the career ladder swiftly. In 
Milan, Augustine’s curiosity about Christianity grew as he began to interact with the 
bishop of that city, Ambrose. There was perhaps no better Christian in all the Empire at 
the time to converse with Augustine than Ambrose. Augustine seemed to view Ambrose 


as all that Faustus was not. As Henry Chadwick wrote, “Tempest-tossed, he had seen in 


4 Augustine, Confessions, trans. Sarah Ruden (New York, NY: Modern Library, 2017), Book 5:10, 
114. 
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Ambrose his North Star.” The bishop was deeply versed in philosophy, loved the 


Scriptures, and was a famed orator. Initially Augustine attended Ambrose’s sermons to 
observe his speaking style. Over time he began conversing with Ambrose “less as a 
professional, and more as a seeker.””’ Ambrose helped Augustine overcome his objections 
to the Christian Scriptures. 

Augustine also struggled to understand the origins of evil. His mother had taught 
that the One God was all good and created all things. Augustine had trouble reconciling 
this with the evil and violence he saw in the world around him and that he felt within 
himself. 

After more struggling and a dramatic moment of divine intervention, Augustine 
was finally converted to Christianity, and, after the customary season of catechesis, was 
baptized along with his teen-aged son, Adeodatus. Monica had never ceased praying for 
her son come to faith in Jesus Christ and gave great praise to God for the gift of 
witnessing her son and grandson baptized. It was not long afterwards that she died feeling 
at peace with God’s answered prayer. 

Some of Augustine’s hesitation about surrendering to faith in Christ stemmed 
from the belief that following Christ entailed a monastic devotion and lifestyle. When he 
came to faith, he left his prestigious teaching position in Milan with plans to return to 
North Africa (Cassiciacum) and take up an austere, celibate, contemplative life with a 
small Christian community which he would form. He was only able to live this quiet life 


for a short time before his gifts were called upon by the Church, however. Much to his 


® Henry Chadwick, Augustine of Hippo: A Life (Oxford, United Kingdom: Oxford University, 
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surprise, he was made a priest in Hippo and just a few years later, a bishop. Augustine 


was Bishop of Hippo for over thirty-five years. During this time, he wrote prolifically 
about many aspects of Christian theology, pastoral life, and against heresies. He felt an 
obligation to write against the teachings of Mani, feeling “a particular responsibility to 
refute the teachings that he had supported earlier.”* 

Because Augustine wrote so much and so well, his influence on Christianity in 
every century since his conversion is difficult to overstate. There are around one thousand 
extant writings of Augustine. He even reviewed his own library of work late in his life, 
commenting on many works with revisions and affirmations. Henry Chadwick 
summarizes thus: 

As a literary figure, he must rank as one of the most remarkable writers of his age. 

When he tells a story, its dramatic force is given the maximum effect by 

consummate artistry, with an exact eye for the differing motives of human 

character, but above all by the manifest affection that he feels towards frail 
mortals whose actions he thinks far from a model of conduct. His 
autobiographical Confessions contain numerous examples of this rare narrative 
gift.? 

Augustine’s Confessions, written over some years between 397-401CE, is 
probably his best-known work. He famously opens with “the human heart is restless until 
it rests in God.”!° The significant implications for an understanding of God’s purpose in 
creating humanity become clear in Sarah Ruden’s recent translation. Augustine writes his 


Confessions as if directly addressing God in prayer. While the central truth that our peace 


is only found in God remains clear, Augustine originally said much more when he wrote: 


8 Gonzalez, The Story of Christianity, 213. 
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“In yourself you rouse us, giving us delight in glorifying you, because you made us with 
yourself as our goal, and our heart is restless until it rests in you.”!! The full expression 
illuminates God creating humanity with the purpose of relationship with God. Augustine 
left a legacy of theology, philosophy, and psychology for the ages and his Confessions 


provides a rare glimpse into the heart and mind of a fellow traveler on the journey. 


Augustine’s Anthropology 

While his own lived journey was a witness to the faithfulness of God, it is 
Augustine’s writings that have shaped Western civilization and the Church so 
significantly. For present purposes, it is fitting to examine Augustine’s anthropology by 
looking at his understanding of the dual nature of persons and then the nature of original 
sin, including concupiscence. 

The dual nature of persons—i.e., a person is a body and soul—was broadly 
understood in Platonic philosophy. Characterizations of the nature of the relationship of 
body to soul took a wide variety of forms. Wayne Hankey notes: “Augustine follows 
Plato in thinking that the soul is a simple immortal substance with an existence 
independent of body. Mind, the best part of soul, characterizes the human and shows its 
origin with and likeness to God.” ”” 

Augustine included observations of his own common experience of the body and 
mind in his treatment of human nature. Speaking of the memory of past emotions, which 


are different from one’s present state of mind, Augustine states, “This isn’t a surprising 


'! Augustine, Confessions, Book 1:1, 3. 
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kind of phenomenon when it concerns the body. The mind and body are two separate 
entities.”!> Augustine was consistent with Platonism in seeing the mind and body as 
distinct yet interrelated in each person. Where his perspective was unique was in the 
value he placed on both. 

Augustine communicated powerfully God’s purposeful action in creating human 
beings with bodies and souls. It was commonly understood that the soul was trapped in 
the body, longing to be free of the burdens of earthly matter. The Platonists and 
Neoplatonists were popular in Augustine’s day, and because of their ongoing influence 
many still understand the interaction of body and soul as an unfortunate accident. 
Augustine agreed that a person is both body and soul, and he even gave primacy to the 
soul. However, he did not see this embodied nature as unfortunate. He saw it as a wise 
and beautiful product of the loving Creator God. Stephen Duffy notes, “Augustine spoke 
of the body in terms of love; the body is ‘spouse’ of the soul, and ‘death, the last enemy, 
forever takes away my body, my friend.’ (Sermones 155.15)”'* Augustine saw beauty 
and purpose in God’s creation in the beginning and hope for eternity. Duffy continues, 
“Tn the eschaton the whole person, body and soul, will be raised. What Augustine sought 
was ‘to be healed as a whole, for Iam one whole; not that my flesh be forever removed, 
as if it were alien to me, but that it be healed, one whole with me.’ (Sermones 30.3.4)”!> 
Within Augustine’s understanding, there is a particularly Christian unity of body and 


soul. His own longing for genuine integrity of body and soul is heard here. In contrast to 


'3 Augustine, Confessions, 10.21.3, 296. 
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the Manichean degradation of the body, Augustine embraces an embodied life and trusts 
in God’s ability to heal the whole person, body and soul. 

Christ’s incarnation and resurrection exemplify his nature as fully human, body 
and soul. God coming in the flesh in Christ Jesus, and then, after submitting to 
crucifixion being raised from the dead, gives new importance to the human body. “Thus, 
rather than affirm the need to leave the body behind, he affirms the power of God to 
transform it.”!© God does not ask people to reject their bodies as the Manicheans and 
Platonists did; God came to redeem embodied humanity and invites people to be re- 
created to live eternally. 

In Book Ten of his Confessions, following his conversion and baptism, Augustine 
asked himself, 

“Who are you?” and I answered, “A human being.” Here at my service were my 

body and my soul, the one of which is outward, the other inward. Which was the 
one I should use to seek my God . . . ? The inside person has found this out 
through the help of the outside person; my inside self found this out—I did, it was 
me, my mind working through my physical perception.!” 
The soul, including the mind, is seen as higher or closer to God, yet working inextricably 
with the body. The mind works with the physical sensitivity of the five senses of sight, 
sound, touch, taste, and smell. Material experience of the created world points to the 
Creator God. Duffy writes of Augustine’s contribution that he is “the first Christian 


thinker to give systematic articulation to a unity of body and soul that joins conceptual 


formulation and deepest longing for wholeness. . . . There is much to be learned from his 
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reasoning process.”!® This unity of mind and body is foundational in a Christian theology 
of the body. Augustine made the case for this integration on the basis of biblical 
revelation, logic, observation, and his own faith journey. Just as many others did at the 
time, he affirmed the dual nature of persons as embodied souls, only he added a distinct 


notion of purposeful unity of body and soul. 


Augustine on Original Sin and Concupiscence 

On his journey to faith in Christ, Augustine wrestled with how a good God could 
create evil. From his time with the Manichees, he understood there were two equal and 
opposite divine forces, one good, one evil. Learning about the biblical revelation of God 
as creator of all things and calling all creation good, Augustine struggled, as many still 
do, to account for the evil in the world and within the human heart. He asked, ““Where 
does evil come from, then, since a good God made all these good things? . . . Was there 
some evil matter from which he made those things?”!” 

Revelation came to Augustine when he realized that evil is not a divine substance 
but a perversion of the human will. Knowing God created men and women to love God 
wholly, sin is the twisting and misdirection of that love toward anything other than God. 
As James Wetzel summarizes, 

Where once he looked for the creator of evil things, now he wondered what 

moved beings made to love God to love perishable goods instead. . . . Augustine 


realized that his reduction of evil to sin, that is to a perversion of will, had in one 
sense rendered the question of evil’s origin moot. 7° 
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The origin of evil makes sense as an absence or perversion of good. To illustrate the 
point, darkness is not a substance but the absence of light. Hence the evil actions of a 
person are not effected by God but are chosen by a person who does what is against his or 
her created nature. The choice humanity has to act in good or evil ways is known as free 
will. 

Augustine would spend much writing time seeking clarity about the nature of the 
freedom of human will. He argued for the existence of personal free will against the 
Manichean notion of fatalism. The Manichees did not view people as having free will, 
such that their decisions could affect their outcomes in life. In contrast, Augustine 
experienced and articulated the free will of persons. 

The important work, De libero arbitrio (On Free Will) is an ample treatment of 
the relationship of humanity to the creator. Augustine begins the in-depth conversation 
with his friend, Evodius, by looking for the origin of evil, before defining sin as the “bad 
desire . . . to neglect eternal realities and to turn to those which are uncertain and 
temporal.””! Evodius asks Augustine why God would give human beings free will 
knowing they will use it to sin and do evil. It is startling to see how relevant 1600-year- 
old questions remain today. Many still ask if free will is a good idea, since human beings 
so often express bad desires in violent and broken ways. 

Augustine then establishes the goodness of God and God’s immutable truth from 
which humanity is given free will, which is good. He prioritizes levels of good, placing 


free will in the middle—above the lowest goods, such as those related to the body, and 


7! Roland J. Teske, “Libero arbitrio, De,” in Augustine Through the Ages: An Encyclopedia, ed. 
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below the ultimate goods, such as justice. This argument brings Augustine to a more 
developed idea of sin as “the will’s turning away from the common and unchanging 
goods in curiosity, or to lower goods in lust.’”?* Human will, which is created to serve and 
worship God, turns through sin toward lower and lesser goods. 

Some have argued, and some still argue, that if God knows we will make a certain 
choice, then it cannot be free. Augustine argued that since we too often choose wrongly 
and sin, God has given us freedom because God cannot will evil. Only fallen humanity 
can choose evil. God’s foreknowledge of something contrary to his own will is a 
demonstration of this gift of freedom to persons. In the final part of De libero arbitrio, 
“Augustine argues that God’s foreknowledge of our free acts guarantees their freedom 
rather than destroys it.”’> He goes on to distinguish the freedom given to Adam and Eve 
in creation from the freedom given to all born after the fall. The nature born to all after 
the fall includes original sin.”+ Original sin is a bent to bad desires necessitating salvation 
and transformation. The Christian is called to surrender to God’s power to tame the will, 


to correct bad desires, and thereby direct the will rightly toward God. 
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Unlike the Manichees, who believed human fate was predetermined by astrology, 
the Pelagians believed human beings having uncompromised free will. Both heresies 
were robustly attacked by Augustine in his writings and ministry. Pelagius was a British 
monk who may not have fully articulated the theology attributed to him. “Pelagius and 
his followers were moral optimists. They believed that human beings were born innocent. 
Infants do not enter the world with a special endowment of virtue, but neither do they 
carry the innate stain of vice.” Pelagianism was known for advocating that the human 
will is completely free in itself to sin or not to sin. This understanding implies human 
beings have within themselves the capacity to remain free from sin, which in turn implies 
there is no need for extrinsic salvation. People just need to try harder not to sin. “Both 
Augustine and Pelagius affirmed human freedom and divine grace; at issue was the 
meaning of these terms.””° 

Pelagius rejected the notion that sin was passed from one generation to the next, 
saying that freedom not to sin was an ability within every person, but that it was easier to 
avoid sin with God’s help. Augustine aimed to elevate God’s initial action in the 
relationship with humans: People have a response to make, but God is the initial, 
essential mover in faith. Stephen Greenblatt notes, “The Pelagians said that Augustine 
was simply reverting to the old Manichaean belief that the flesh was the creation and the 
possession of a wicked force. Surely this was a betrayal of Christianity, with its faith in a 


Messiah who became flesh.’”?’ 


5 Stephen Greenblatt, “St Augustine Invented Sex,” The New Yorker, June 12, 2017, 9. 
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Augustine wrote a great deal about the image of God in each person. This likeness 
“can be neglected or denied but never so completely effaced by sin that there is nothing 


8 The likeness of God can be seen in the desires of persons. The 


left to be reformed. 
sinful nature of men and women has twisted and misdirected our desires. Those desires 
are given by God to draw us into relationship and communion with God. Augustine saw 
this as the tragedy of humanity and of his own sin, i.e., that what God created for loving 
union can be turned for destructive use. Augustine lamented in his Confessions, “TI 
recollect the paths of my depravity in the bitterness of my inspection of myself, so that 
you grow sweet to me, with a sweetness, a charm that’s not deceitful but blessed and 
safe, binding me together against the scattering force that ripped me to pieces as long as I 
turned my back on your singularity and disappeared into multiplicity.””? 

Augustine would call this habit of turning from the good concupiscence.*® God’s 
mercy through holy baptism and rebirth do free a person from the eternal death that is the 
consequence of concupiscence. Even though free from the hold of sin, the reborn 
Christian continues to have concupiscence “in the soul and [it] is a disorder and a ready 
(not, in principle a necessary) cause of sin (Against Two Letters of Pelagius 1.13.26- 
27).”?! Christians must participate with God to reorder all their desires that they might 


glorify God. This remaining moral flaw in the baptized Christian was a point of 


contention between Augustine and Pelagius. Augustine writes of his own experience of 


8 Duffy, “Anthropology,” in Augustine Through the Ages, 28. 
2° Augustine, Confessions, 2.1.2, 34. 


3° “Concupiscence” is the theological term for the problem of the right desire for God being 
disordered within each person and turned toward unholy objects or desires. 
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sin that remained in his life despite his best efforts. Discussing the challenges remaining 


after his conversion and baptism, he speaks of the hope of sanctification: 

But as things are, I’ve told my good Master the state I’m still in as to this kind of 

wickedness. I’ve trembled with the triumphant sense of what you’ve given me, 

lamented over what leaves me still unfinished, and hoped that you will complete 
your mercies in me to the point of perfect peace, which both my inward and my 
outward selves will enjoy with you when death is swallowed up in victory.°? 

In defining concupiscence Augustine called it “turning from the good.” Peter 
Burnell answers three questions about Augustine’s understanding of its “mode of 
operation.” The first question concerns whether concupiscence is “a moral weakness or 
an emotional turbulence.’*? He alights on a position of both/and rather than either/or, 
since Augustine holds the whole mind responsible, rather than just the soul or the 
emotions. Concupiscence is both moral weakness and emotional turbulence. Both the will 
and the heart are responsible for turning from the good. As Paul demonstrates in Romans 
7:16, “I do what I do not want,” showing that concupiscence can be at odds with one’s 
will and can be caused by and be the cause of emotional disturbance. 

Burnell’s second question concerns the seat of concupiscence, “Does it reside in 
the soul and spread to the body, or vice versa?’”’*4 Augustine holds that concupiscence 
comes from both body and soul, the whole person. In answer to a contemporary who was 


teaching that moral perfection was possible from one’s own strength, Augustine used the 


analogy of an injured foot causing a man to walk lame.** The injured foot is the cause of 


3? Augustine, Confessions, 10.42.3, 316-317, fn. 1 Corinthians 15.54, which cites Isaiah 25.8. 
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the person walking with a limp and when remedy is available, the person has an 
obligation to avail himself of that remedy. The analogy highlights the fallen nature of 
humanity and the remedy available in Christ. There is a part for the flesh and the will to 
play. “Not that we . . . throw the blame upon the nature either of the soul or of the body, 
which God created, and which is wholly good, but we say that it, having been corrupted 
by its own will, cannot be make whole without the grace of God.’*° The soul and the 
body are corrupted and in need of God’s redeeming, regenerating grace. 

The third question concerns whether concupiscence is essentially sexual sin, or if 
sexual concupiscence is a subset of more general concupiscence. Since original sin is said 
to be inherited from Adam, does that mean the concupiscence of the parents’ sexual act in 
conception passes on concupiscence to a child? Augustine said it does not. Humanity is 
born disordered and often that is visible in sexual concupiscence, but the general disorder 
of human desire is not essentially sexual. 

The Manichean response to the problem of sin and concupiscence was to devalue 
the body as matter and the source of evil. Augustine’s rejection of this notion was part of 
his conversion journey. He lived a long life and served as a bishop of the church in Hippo 
for decades, so it is natural that his ideas matured over time. Tarsicius J. van Bavel writes 
about the movement in Augustine’s understanding of the human body when he left the 
teachings of the Manichees and some Neoplatonists further behind. Leaving behind the 
idea that the soul is a prisoner of the body or that being embodied is a punishment from 
God for sin, Augustine came to see the body as good, created by God to glorify God. 


Augustine points to God’s design for the body and spirit to be in harmony with one 


3° Augustine, “A Treatise Concerning Man’s Perfection in Righteousness,” 163. 
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another, and notes peace is scarce when “the body resists the law of the spirit.”°’ Love for 
one’s own body is natural and appropriate, and care for the body is good and right. The 
promised resurrection of the body, just as Christ was resurrected, is one of the 
foundations for reverence and care for the body. Resurrected bodies in the eschaton will 
be perfected and restored, yet each person will retain their personhood, body and soul. 
Concupiscence is not an indictment on the value of humanity, but a calling to redemption 
in Jesus Christ. The tragic impact of concupiscence in individual lives, families, 
communities, and societies does not justify lack of trust in, and value accorded to the 
human body. Rather, there is even more reason to hope, as Augustine did, that God “will 


complete [His] mercies in me to the point of perfect peace.”*® 


Conclusions 

While this paper has only scratched the surface of Augustine’s rich theological 
legacy, the truths uncovered are valuable in articulating a serviceable Christian theology 
of the body. Augustine shaped our understanding of human persons, joyfully created by 
God as whole beings of body and soul. Equally profound in impact, he articulated the 
nature of humanity as having both the gift of free will and the stain of original sin. 

Theological debates about the substance and nature of persons continue 
vigorously today. Even without the benefit of modern medical knowledge of the human 
body and mind, Augustine was able to make a solid case for the interdependence of body 


and soul. They are interconnected such that one without the other is not fullness of life, 
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while the eternal promise of the resurrection of the body calls Christians to practice 
reverence for the body. 

Augustine lays some key foundations for the Christian understanding of the 
nature of persons. While beyond the scope of this dissertation, there have been significant 
critiques of Augustine’s impact on Christian understanding of sexuality. He strongly 
elevated chastity as the ideal and did not bless sexual pleasure even in the context of 
faithful Christian marriage. In his writing on marriage, De bono conjugali, Augustine 
argued that procreation was no longer necessary, as there were plenty of people being 
born. Referencing this work of Augustine, David Hunter writes, “it is better to practice 
the greater good of continence (9.9). If Christians choose to marry, Augustine argued, it 
is only because they lack the self-control for celibacy (10.10).’°? Modern Protestant 
Christians find God’s blessing in the conjugal pleasure of faithful married couples. 
Celibacy for clergy is another important implication from Augustine’s influence, and the 
Church continues to argue the position Augustine took on the eternal fate of unbaptized 
children or unborn children who die. The strength of his commitment to the truth of 
original sin leaves little room for God’s compassionate mercy on those whom many 
consider innocent. Augustine significantly informs the development of Christian theology 
of the body; however, he does not stand alone with a final product. Centuries of faithful 
Christian philosophers, theologians, biblical scholars, physicians, scientists, as well as 


everyday members of the Body of Christ, add to and shape our understanding. 
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Augustine opened his Confessions declaring people are created by God for 
worshipful union with God and are restless apart from God. “That aching desire for the 
eternal is what defines human existence for Augustine. What he calls the soul is the locus 
of that longing for everlasting union. This is, for Augustine, the abiding goal of human 
existence, to be freed from the deformity of the fall and to be united with the eternal 
Father.’“° Augustine pointed the Church toward a reverence for the whole person, body 
and soul. This push helped inspire the valuing of all human life and the dignity accorded 
to the body. Christians became known for giving proper burial to impoverished or 
discarded people,*! and they fueled the growth of medical arts and hospital systems to 
care for every person.*” Understanding more about Augustine’s journey to conversion 
and his influence over the centuries since strengthens the whole-person pursuit of Christ, 


body and soul. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

There is no other modern theology of the body that compares in scope and 
significance to the late Pope John Paul II’s Theology of the Body. This work is the 
obvious choice for exploring theological foundations for a project in the local church 
teaching God’s good design of humanity. Neither the United Methodist Church, nor the 
Wesleyan traditions, nor the broader Protestant churches in the United States have 
comparable scholarship or resources on the topic. However, as the issues that the sexual 
revolution raise confront Christians of all stripes with choices, local churches need to be 
ready to educate and equip people to understand who they are created to be and how to 
embrace God’s design for life. 

Early in his almost twenty-seven years as the leader of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Pope John Paul II began a series of weekly addresses in the fall of 1979. The 
tradition of weekly papal addresses called “general audiences” had been established for a 
century, but John Paul II was the first pope to use his addresses to teach on a given 


subject over several years.'! He was convicted “that the most pressing catechetical need 


' Christopher West, Theology of the Body Explained: A Commentary on John Paul II's 
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was to develop an extended biblical theology of marriage and sexual love.” He wanted 
to provide the contemporary world with a defense of the sexual ethic of the Church. 
Rather than answering the question much of the world, even Christians were asking, 
“How far is too far?” John Paul II wanted to tackle deeper questions about 
anthropology—what it means to be human, to be male and female made in the image of 
God. He was diving deeply into the “sphere of anthropology and theology that we have 
called ‘theology of the body.’”? 

The 129 addresses given to public audiences at the Vatican over five years were 
printed weekly and then published as a collection. They have been translated into English 
and commented on by scholars and teachers of the Church in the decades since. Man and 
Woman He Created Them: A Theology of the Body ( hereafter TOB), published in 2006 
will be the primary source for this research. The work has been translated by Michael 
Waldstein, using the Polish manuscripts written before John Paul II became pope. 
Waldstein’s thorough introductory material is also a rich and much-needed resource in 
accessing this work. He wrote more recently that “navigating JOB can be like sailing on 
the open ocean in a fog without a compass.” The language of the oral arguments and 


translated material give the TOB some complexities that require thoughtful dissection. 
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In the concluding address, John Paul IT describes his theology of the body as “an 


extensive commentary on the doctrine contained precisely in Humanae Vitae.’” 
Humanae Vitae is an encyclical letter written by Pope Paul VI in 1968. The encyclical 
opens, 
The transmission of human life is a most serious role in which married people 
collaborate freely and responsibly with God the Creator. .. . The fulfillment of 
this duty has always posed problems to the conscience of married people, but the 
recent course of human society and the concomitant changes have provoked new 
questions. The Church cannot ignore these questions, for they concern matters 
intimately connected with the life and happiness of human beings.° 
Paul VI’s letter sustains the traditional moral teaching of the Church that all life is sacred 
and sexual relations have procreative as well as unitive meaning in marriage. Humanae 
Vitae was not well received and seemed to be overshadowed by the sexual revolution in 
the late 1960s.’ The TOB seems to have captured the moral and theological principles of 
Humanae Vitae in a more influential way. 
John Paul II divides his work into two parts: The first seeks to lay out an accurate 
anthropology by defining and supporting the “spousal meaning of the body.” The second 
focuses on the spousal meaning of the body in the sacrament of marriage. Waldstein 


summarizes the argument as follows: “When the spousal meaning of the body . . . is 


brought into play by men and women as an effective sign of grace . . . it needs to be 


5 John Paul II, TOB, 133.2, 661. 
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spoken or reread by them according to its full truth, which is inseparably unitive and 
procreative.” 

This chapter surveys John Paul II’s biblical anthropology. The original nature of 
human beings in relation to God and to others will be examined first. This will be 
followed by an understanding of the fallen nature of humanity when sin entered the 
world. Next, Christ’s redemption of believers is followed by what is expected in the 


resurrection to come. 


Goodness of Creation 

To establish the goodness of God’s creation, John Paul II examines closely two 
main biblical passages: Genesis 1-3 and Matthew 19:4-8. When Jesus was asked about 
divorce, he answered that “in the beginning it was not so.” John Paul II looks to the 
creation of man and woman in the image of God as the basis for Christ’s teaching 
discouraging divorce. Christopher West, director and co-founder of the Theology of the 
Body Institute, has written extensively on the TOB and seeks to make the teaching 
available to Protestants as well as Catholics. He writes in a workbook for couples, /nto 
the Heart, A Journey Through the Theology of the Body: “By pointing back to ‘the 
beginning,’ Christ not only reestablishes God’s original plan for man and woman as the 
norm, but he also provides the power for us to live it.”* Christ is drawing the questioners’ 
attention back to God’s original design and intention for humanity before the fall when 


sin distorted all relationships including marital relationships. The covenantal marriage as 
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life-long is given as the norm and the expectation, and Jesus is present to empower 
believers in covenant faithfulness to this original good. 

Looking closely at humanity’s creation, John Paul II identifies important aspects 
of a biblical anthropology. “If the account of the creation of man . . . allows us to 
establish the original meaning of solitude, unity, and nakedness, by this very fact it 
allows us also to reach the basis of an adequate anthropology.’” Significant detail is given 
for each of original solitude, original unity, and original nakedness. According to John 
Paul II, these three are original meanings of the body as described in Genesis 2 and are 


called good. 


Original Solitude 

The first important basis for biblical anthropology, according to the TOB, is 
original solitude. Original solitude refers to the notion that, as the pinnacle of creation, 
the human person is unique in relationship to God. While all creation is good and to be 
celebrated, humanity has a special place in God’s heart and God’s plan. “Original 
solitude refers not only to the man being without the woman (see Gen 2:18), but also to 
the fact that the human being (male and female) is alone in the visible world as a person. 
Persons have self-knowledge, self-possession, and freedom as the capacity to love God 
and one another.”!° The human body was originally created alone, in the sense that Adam 
was without a partner, and also that he was unique among, and superior to the animals. 


Among all the created beings, personhood is unique to humanity. Like other created 
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animals, humans have physical bodies, but their spiritual nature is unique. This 
uniqueness may lead some to dismiss the importance of the physical body. In his 
description of original solitude, John Paul II disagrees. TOB 6:4 is summarized by 
Waldstein, “The personal dignity of the body is evident in the typically human activity of 
bodily work, of ‘tilling the ground’ (Genesis 2:5), which is closely related to ‘subduing 
and ruling the earth’ (Genesis 1:28).”!! There is dignity in the personhood of each man 


and woman, body and soul. 


Original Unity 

“Original unity refers to the call of man and woman to live in a relationship that 
mirrors the inner life of the Trinity. We image God not only as individuals, but also 
through the holy communion of man and woman and the blessing of fertility.”!* We are 
each created individually in the image of God, and because God is triune, the quality of 
God’s image in us is that of an original unity. One aspect of God’s image is the 
communion of man and woman together. In Genesis 1:26 it is written that God said, “let 
us make humankind in our image.” This fruit of creation came from the divine work of 
the Trinity. In like manner, it is the unity of men and women that produces the 
fruitfulness of children. Man and woman reflect the image of the Trinity when they unite 


and procreate.!? 
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Original solitude is primary in the TOB but is followed by original unity. 


Humanity is created in God’s image as human first. Original solitude is what 
distinguishes humans from all other kinds of creatures that were created. Men and women 
both have that original solitude. Yet they also have original unity—in their origin they are 
to be united. This original unity is reflected in the creation of male and female. Genesis 
1:27 states, “So God created humankind in his image, in the image of God he created 
them; male and female he created them.” Like the distinct persons of the Trinity, the male 
and the female are distinct persons in perfect unity. Just as the fruit of the Trinity’s work 


is creation life, so too the fruit of male and female union is the creation of life. 


Original Nakedness 

John Paul II highlights Genesis 2:25, “And the man and his wife were both naked 
and were not ashamed.” The TOB states, ‘““The words of Genesis 2:25... indicate a 
particular fullness of consciousness and experience, above all the fullness of 
understanding the meaning of the body.” Adam and Eve were naked before one 
another; they had nothing to hide. To know and be fully known and without shame is a 
profound beauty within God’s creation of man and woman. Christopher West 
summarizes this third original meaning of the body: “Original nakedness reveals the 
“spousal meaning of the body’ which is the body’s capacity of expressing divine love. 
Nakedness without shame demonstrates that man and woman experienced sexual desire 


as nothing but the desire to love as God loves—through the sincere gift of self.”!> 
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The Sincere Gift of Self 
This sincere “gift of self’ to which John Paul refers is a key to understanding the 
theology of the body. The creation of all things is seen as a gift of God from God’s love. 
This loving nature to create can be seen as God’s gift giving. In a similar way, giving of 
oneself to one’s spouse is the expression of the spousal meaning of the body. This mutual 
and free giving and receiving of self is foundational to understanding the meaning and 
purpose of humanity. 
The human body, with its sex—its masculinity and femininity—seen in the very 
mystery of creation, is not only a source of fruitfulness and of procreation . . . but 
contains “from the beginning” the “spousal” attribute, that is, the power to express 
love: precisely that love in which the human person becomes a gift and—through 
this gift—fulfills the very meaning of his being and existence. !° 
Adam and Eve were created by God as gift to the other. The spousal meaning of the body 
sees the person designed to be a gift to another as well as designed to receive the gift of 
another in mutuality. 
This design is beauty and mystery, yet we turn to our fallen state of sin that seems 
to have distorted the good gift in our original solitude, unity, and nakedness. Jesus 


reaffirmed the goodness “in the beginning” as a contrast to the fallen and sinful nature of 


his contemporary questioners. 


Fallen Humanity 
John Paul II delves into the human heart through Jesus’ words in the Sermon on 


the Mount in Matthew 5:27-28: “You have heard that it was said, ‘You shall not commit 
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adultery.’ But I say to you that everyone who looks at a woman with lust has already 
committed adultery with her in his heart.” John Paul II declares with emphasis that “Jesus 
brings about a fundamental revision of the way of understanding and carrying out the 
moral law of the Old Covenant.’’’ Jesus said it is not sufficient merely to abstain from 
the act of committing adultery; the state of one’s heart and mind are of grave 
consequence also. The justice of God’s law applies to more than actions. It also applies to 
the posture of the heart toward God and others. John Paul II finds in these words of Jesus 
“the difference between concupiscence and authentic love—which applies to husband 
and wife.”!® 

Concupiscence is a distortion of the good natural desires given to humanity: good 
and right desires for God, for love, and for belonging. The TOB points to 1 John 2:16-17 
for a description of concupiscence: “For all that is in the world—the desire of the flesh, 
the desire of the eyes, the pride in riches—comes not from the Father but from the 
world. And the world and its desire are passing away, but those who do the will of God 
live forever.” This word “desire” is translated in the TOB as concupiscence; thus, the 
three-fold expressions of concupiscence are the desires of the flesh, the eyes, and the 
pride of life. ““Concupiscence’ refers to the disordering of our passions that resulted from 
original sin. As St. John indicates, concupiscence is broader than the disorder of the 


sexual appetite, but often refers to this.”!” 
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The founder of the Methodist movement, John Wesley, similarly commented on 
each of these three-fold expressions of desire in 1 John, clarifying them as follows: 
The desire of the flesh—Of the pleasure of the outward senses, whether of the 
taste, smell, or touch: the desire of the eve—Of the pleasures of imagination, (to 
which the eye, chiefly, is subservient;) of that internal sense, whereby we relish 
whatever is grand, new, or beautiful: the pride of life—All that pomp in clothes, 
houses, furniture, equipage, manner of living, which generally procure honour 
from the bulk of mankind, and so gratify pride and vanity. It therefore directly 
includes the desire of praise, and remotely, covetousness. All these desires are not 
from God, but from the prince of this world.”° 
While the passage in 1 John does not elaborate on these three-fold expressions of 
concupiscence, there is clear indication in the text of their origin. Concupiscence comes 
“not from the Father but from the world.” The Pope explains that “this world” does not 
refer to the goodness of God’s creation, the created world, but rather to the fallen world. 
Humanity was created with the fullness of the image of God. That fullness is expressed in 
our original solitude, original unity, and original nakedness. “Concupiscence is to be 
explained as a lack . . . that plunges its roots into the original depths of the human 
spirit.”?! 
Concupiscence “limits and distorts” God’s image in humanity.” To look at a 
person with the desire to possess them as one might look at an object is to distort the 


value of a person. Persons have unique value. Here, John Paul draws on Gaudium et spes 


24,” which names two principles of humanity: first that “we can find ourselves only in 
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the sincere gift of self,” and second that “human beings are willed for their own sake.” 


To look at a person with desire to possess limits the ability to give oneself as a gift, or to 
receive the other as a gift. Further, concupiscence does not “will the good of other 
persons but uses them for one’s own good.” To seek to satisfy oneself at the expense of 
another is concupiscence. “It is evident that in Matthew 5:27-28, Christ demands 
detachment from the evil of ‘concupiscence’ (or of the look of inordinate desire), but his 
statement does not allow us to suppose in any way that the object of this desire, namely, 
the woman at whom he ‘looks with [lustful] desire,’ is an evil.”?> 

Jesus is certainly raising the bar of discipleship. Jesus is seeking to redeem what 
has been lost in the fall. Reflecting upon Adam and Eve’s response to the fall in Genesis 
3:7, the TOB proposes, 

It is as if the “man of concupiscence” experienced that he had simply ceased . . . 

to remain above the world of living beings or “animalia.” It is as if he had 

experienced a specific fracture of the personal integrity of his own body, 

particularly in that which determines its sexuality and which is directly linked to 

the call to that unity in which man and woman “will be one flesh” (Gen 2:24).7° 
That fractured integrity of the person is a distortion of the original creation of the human 
person. The fall subjects humanity to original sin, and as a result each person is a person 
of concupiscence, full of distorted desires. “Lust is the inversion of sexual desire which 


resulted when the first man and woman closed their hearts to divine love. Shame, as a 


response to lust, is a natural form of self-defense against the danger of being treated as an 
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object for sexual use.”?’ Lust and shame caused Adam and Eve to hide from their 
Creator, and lust and shame continue to distort the image of God in men and women. 
Christ came to redeem humanity from sin and shame. This redemption is a prime 
focus of much of the TOB: 
The redemption of the body is the foundation of everything John Paul II teaches 
in his TOB. It refers not only to the hope of resurrection at the end of time but is a 
power at work in us now able to do far more than we can think or imagine. It is 
able to transform our experience of the body and sexuality.”® 
Through the atonement of Jesus Christ, God pardoned and rescued fallen humanity. This 
rescue is more than forgiveness for sins; there is freedom for life and relationships as God 
originally intended. “[The] Christian ethos is characterized by a transformation of the 
human person’s conscience and attitudes, both the man’s and the woman’s, such as to 
express and realize the value of the body and sex according to the Creator’s original 


plan.”’? God’s original design of humanity has been distorted by concupiscence. As 


forgiven and freed Christians, we are transformed in the image of God. 


Redemption and Resurrection 
John Paul II lifts freedom from concupiscence as the Apostle Paul describes in 
Galatians 5:1,13: “For freedom Christ has set us free; stand fast therefore, and do not 
submit again to a yoke of slavery. .. . For you were called to freedom, brethren; only do 
not use your freedom as an opportunity for the flesh, but through love be servants of one 


another.” Paul is addressing the temptation for some of the Galatian Christians to depend 


27 West, Into the Heart, 30. 
28 West, Into the Heart, 30. 


29 John Paul I, TOB, 45:3, 307. Italics in original. 
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upon circumcision for right relationship with God. Paul sees this as a “yoke of slavery” to 
the Jewish law. Freedom from that slavery to the law is won in Christ, but Paul warns 
such freedom is not for the indulgence of every fleshly desire or concupiscence. The 
Christian’s freedom from the law does not permit using other people for one’s own 
benefit, much as one would use an object or tool. Rather, freedom in Christ is a freedom 
to love and serve the other as God originally designed us to do. Hence, the TOB 
comments on this passage: 
Paul warns us of the possibility of making bad use of freedom, a use that conflicts 
with the liberation of the human spirit achieved by Christ and contradicts the 
freedom with which “Christ sets us free.” In fact, Christ realized and showed the 
freedom that finds its fullness in love, the freedom thanks to which we “serve one 
another.” . .. The antithesis and in some way the negation of this freedom takes 
place when it becomes “a pretext for living according to the flesh,” a source (or 
instrument) of a specific subjugation under the pride of life, the concupiscence of 
the eyes, and the concupiscence of the flesh. The one who lives this way... 
ceases to be capable of the gift organically linked with the spousal meaning of the 
human body.°° 
Here John Paul II contrasts the freedom that restores the fullness of the human ability to 
love with the burden of concupiscence and its distortion of love. The freedom which 
Christ has secured for believers empowers love and service of others in a way that is not 
possible when enslaved in concupiscence. 


The modern sexual revolution encourages “free love” and condemns suppression 


of sexual desires as prudish and damaging to the psychological health of individuals.*! 


30 John Paul II, TOB, 53:3, 340. 


3! Quoting Wilhelm Reich, Carl Trueman describes the impact of the sexual revolution: “The point 
is clear: sexual codes must be shattered if human beings are to be truly free. Those things that inhibit the 
free sexual expression, even of young children, are oppressive and prevent individuals from truly being 
themselves.” Carl R. Trueman, Strange New World: How Thinkers and Activists Redefined Identity and 
Sparked the Sexual Revolution (Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 2022), 47. 
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Lacking an understanding of the fallen nature of humanity and the role of concupiscence 
in shaping our desires, some view personal control over desire a manifestation of societal 
oppression. The Christian concept of freedom is quite distinct from such an 
understanding, however. Christopher West interprets the Christian view of freedom when 
he writes, “Christian purity is not prudishness or puritanism! It does not involve a 
rejection or repression of our passions, but rather a redemption and transformation of 
them.” *? 

Having appealed to the original creation and then to Christ’s redemption, John 
Paul II turns to the hope we have in the resurrection to come. Jesus is asked by the 
Sadducees about marriage in the resurrection, and answers, “At the resurrection people 
will neither marry nor be given in marriage” (Matt. 22:30a). Again, West has a succinct 
explanation of the 7OB’s treatment of this teaching of Jesus. “Marriage is not our be-all 
and end-all. It is only a sign here on earth that is meant to point us to the ‘Marriage of the 
Lamb.’ We no longer need a sign to point us to heaven when we’re in heaven.”*? This 
view of what believers can expect reveals a great deal about the spousal plan and purpose 
for the human body. The spousal meaning of the body, which is central to the TOB, is 
that it is itself a sacrament, a sign that points to another reality. The spousal meaning of 
the body points to the reality that God desires union with humanity. This union is 
prophesied as the Marriage of the Lamb, when Christ will come again and be united with 
the Church in perfected union (Revelation 19). In the new heaven and new earth, 


humanity will be one with God, just as the persons of the Trinity are one with each other. 


3? West, Into the Heart, 47. 


33 West, Into the Heart, 54. Italics in original. 
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God desires union with humanity and Christ has made a way for this union. God 
not only holds this desire but has impressed upon each person this same desire to be in 
perfect union with God. It is this desire for God that gets twisted and distorted in 
concupiscence. Concupiscence is disordered desire for God—the misdirection of desire 
for God toward that which is other than God. Yet in Christ there is have hope for 
transformed life now and in the resurrection. 

In the now, loving Christian marriages reveal the spousal meaning of the body in 
the union of husband and wife. In the Kingdom to come, the sign of marriage will no 
longer be needed, as the reality it signifies—union with God—will be fulfilled. For this 
reason, Jesus and Paul encourage those who can remain celibate and single for the sake of 
the kingdom to do so. “There are eunuchs who have made themselves eunuchs for the 
sake of the kingdom of heaven. Let anyone accept this who can” (Matt. 19:12). This 
elevation of the single life as an experience of the resurrection life to come is a significant 
expression of the spousal meaning of the body. 

“The resurrection of the body is an absolutely essential element of Christian faith. 
When Christ returns, those who enjoy eternal life will be perfectly integrated, body and 
soul, as God always intended us to be.”*4 This is a hopeful picture of a fully and finally 
integrated body and soul in union with God. This redemption is our hope. Integration is 
the aim of God’s redeeming work in Christ. “More precisely, the ethos of the redemption 
of the body [is] . . . the aspiration presented as the end, as the eschatological and mature 


fruit of the mystery of the redemption of man and the world achieved by Christ.” °° 


34 West, Into the Heart, 54. 


35 John Paul II, TOB, 49.2, 322. 
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Assessment 

A solid Christian anthropology is needed if believers are to counter cultural 
assaults on the authority of God. Fidelity to God’s will as revealed in Scripture and 
affirmed by the historical Christian tradition is too often replaced with a “pick and 
choose” approach to religious practice. Author and columnist Ross Douthat writes that 
“the most significant challenge facing religion in the United States is unchecked heresy 
among ordinary religious citizens.”*° The area of the theology of the body, including sex 
and sexuality, has fostered heresy among even active churchgoers. Douthat goes on to 
blame “the influence of popular scholarship and increased interest in so-called ‘hidden 
gospels’ (for example, the Jesus seminar, the lost gospel of Thomas, and so on). 
[Douthat] contends that interest in this type of work has given rise to a ‘cafeteria’ style of 
Christianity encouraging individuals to pick and choose elements of the Christian story 
with which they agree while discarding parts more difficult to accept (181).”3” Local 
church members need education in theology and its application to fully appreciate the 
beauty and value of humanity as created and redeemed by God. 

John Paul’s TOB responded to considerable tension within the Roman Catholic 
Church following the earlier encyclical Humanae vitae. The sexual revolution was 
sweeping through many parts of Christendom, impacting Christian beliefs and behavior. 
As the TOB develops the notion of the concupiscence of fallen humanity, it is clear to see 


that the Christian community cannot affirm every desire of every human heart. When the 


3¢ Edward C. Polson, “Bad Religion: How We Became a Nation of Heretics,” Christian Scholar's 
Review 42, no. 2 (2013), 198. 


37 Polson, “Bad Religion,” 199. 
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will of human desire is more authoritative than the will of God as ordered in creation, 
individuals, families, churches and societies end up in distorted, freedom-reducing 
patterns. When Christians have beliefs and behaviors indistinguishable from the 
surrounding culture, the dominant authority becomes the self or the cultural affirmation 
of the self. This authority of the self leads to inordinate desire, which in turn brings 
bondage. 

Even though the Christian teachings on celibacy in singleness and fidelity in 
marriage are often seen as prudish and repressive, John Paul’s work in TOB expresses the 
beauty and value God gives to the body and to sexuality. 

One might well summarize John Paul II’s judgement about the sexual revolution 

in this way: the sexual revolution does not sufficiently appreciate the value and 

beauty of sex. It deprives sex of its depth by detaching it from the spousal 
meaning of the body. It favors the sexual lie, in which the language of radical gift 
is overlaid by the contrary language of individual autonomy and the use of 
persons for pleasure.*® 
The understanding of self-giving as the right expression of love contrasts with the 
elevation of “individual autonomy” or the primacy of self, while “the use of persons for 
pleasure” is a fitting description of the sexual pathologies of our society. Unlike the gift 
of self, the use of another person serves to objectify that person for one’s own pleasure. 
To treat a human being as an object rather than an integrated person (body and soul) is 
not how we were designed “in the beginning.” This distortion of God’s good plan leads to 
bondage, sin, and finally death. 


Finally, the TOB paints an awe-inspiring picture of the beauty of God’s love 


expressed in the creation of humanity, in the relationships of husbands and wives, and 


38 Waldstein, “Introduction,” TOB, 126. 
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eschatologically in the union of Christ and his bride, the Church. The TOB illuminates the 


dignity and reverence appropriate to the human body, referencing 1 Corinthians 6:19-20: 
“Or do you not know that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit within you, which you 
have from God, and that you are not your own? For you were bought with a price; 
therefore, glorify God in your body.” John Paul II writes: 

The Apostle, however, goes further: according to him, a sin against the body is 

also a “profaning of the temple.” What is decisive for the dignity of the human 

body, in Paul’s eyes, is not only the human spirit . . . but much more so the 
supernatural reality of the indwelling and continuous presence of the Holy Spirit 
in man—in his soul and body—as the fruit of the redemption accomplished by 

Christ.*? 

The hope is that each person will begin to grasp the dignity of their person—body and 
soul—in the indwelling beauty of the Holy Spirit. May the faithful church call its flocks 
to this beauty and reverence that communicates the love of God in visible tangible, 
incarnational ways. 

John Paul II’s work encourages Christians to grasp and express the depth of 
meaning revealed in the human body through Jesus’ teaching and affirmation of God’s 
good creation. While exploring the full depth of the 133 general audiences is beyond the 
scope of a short course for lay people in the local church, the TOB does give outline key 
theological truths. For this project, four main areas of teaching are drawn from the TOB. 

1. The unity and nature of humanity as created by God: Men and women are 


bodies, rather than having bodies as some detached possession. The original 


unity of the person, body and spirit, is an essential understanding. 


>? John Paul II, TOB, 56.3, 350. 
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2. The goodness of creation is also an important understanding for Christians. 
Humanity was created good by God and since the fall, God has been at work 
to restore that goodness in Jesus Christ. 

3. Sexual union between a man and woman is intended to reveal God’s longing 
and plan to reunite with fallen humanity. This “spousal meaning of the body” 
is vital for understanding sexuality and gender. 

4. God is and demonstrates self-giving love as Trinity and in creation. Jesus 
models self-giving love in his teaching and on the cross. The Christian life, 
including marital relations or celibacy for the kingdom, is a call to embody 
this self-giving love. 

These four key truths are important when teaching adult Christians in the local 

church a theology of the body, based on the Bible, that communicates the eternal love of 


God in visible, tangible, incarnational ways. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Andragogy 

In order to learn from an academic discipline other than biblical studies, church 
history, and theology, I engage with the non-church related field of adult education (or 
andragogy).! My hypothesis is that if participants attend the course For the Body, they 
will gain a deeper understanding of a biblical and historical Christian view of God’s 
design and purpose for human beings. Therefore, studying how adults learn is an 
appropriate pursuit. The process of forming disciples and educating Christians in the 
significant tenets of the Christian faith seems lacking in my local setting and in my own 
academic and denominational formation. Andragogy can teach the local church 
educational theories and techniques employed in sectors such as business human resource 
development, academic educational research, and community-based programs for literacy 
and life-long learning. 

“Learn” is a central action verb in the hypothesis of this project. A clear definition 
of learning will help clarify this exploration in terms of learning theories. 

Key components of learning theorists’ definitions of learning serve as the 


foundation for our discussion of the definition of learning. These include change, 
filling a need, learning as product, learning as process, learning as function, 


' Andragogy is defined as the study of adult education, whereas pedagogy is the education of 
children. “Although the term was first used in 1833, Americans were not introduced to it until 1967.” 
Andragogy was popularized in the United States by Malcom Knowles. See Malcom S. Knowles, Elwood F. 
Holton III, and Richard A. Swanson, The Adult Learner: The Definitive Classic in Adult Education and 
Human Resource Development (Burlington, MA: Elsevier, 2005), 1, 71, ProQuest Ebook Central. 
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natural growth, control, shaping, development of competencies, fulfillment of 


potential, personal involvement, self-initiated, learner evaluated, independent 

learning, and learning domains. We define learning as the process of gaining 

knowledge and/or expertise.” 
Within the broad arena of learning theories, andragogy is the first to focus on the process 
of learning that is unique to adults. Three of the other significant general learning theories 
are behaviorism, cognitivism, and constructivism. Behaviorism describes the process of 
learning through conditioned responses—most famously Pavlov’s dog demonstrated that 
a response can be conditioned by a stimulus. Positive rewards reinforce good behavior 
and learning, while punishments discourage wrong answers or behavior. 

Behaviorism focuses on observable actions but does not reveal what is going on 
in the mind of a learner. Cognitivism aims to answer that question and has roots in Jean 
Piaget’s stages of cognitive development in children.* Learning is a process within the 
mind of the learner, and this perspective focuses on intrinsic motivation stemming from 
the curiosity of the learner. Social cognitive theory focuses on observation of others and 
the consequences of their behaviors. “An individual’s knowledge acquisition can be 
directly related to observing others within the context of social interactions, experiences, 
and outside media influences.’ This theory may well describe the process by which most 
Christians have acquired an understanding of the human person, body and soul. In the 


absence of effective catechesis from the church, most learning has been gleaned from 


worldly influences, such as the media and ungodly behaviors. 


? Knowles, Holton, and Swanson, The Adult Learner, 17. 


3 Molly Zhou and David Brown, “Educational Learning Theories,” 2nd ed. Education Open 
Textbooks 1, 2015, Accessed April 8, 2023, https://oer.galileo.usg.edu/education-textbooks/1/ ,13. 
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Constructivism overlaps with cognitivism in many ways because it describes the 
learning process within the mind, but it does also add significantly to the conversation. 
Constructivism examines meaning-making.° A learner receives knowledge or has 
experiences that confirm or challenge the structure of meaning they have built. Cognitive 
conflict and reflection are important parts of the learning process, as is the context of the 
learner. In a given subject area, the concepts that are slightly harder and slightly easier 
than that which a learner already knows are considered the proximal development zone 
(PDZ). This zone is where most learning happens. Learning is encouraged when a person 
is challenged with a problem that is slightly harder than their current knowledge and 
experience, yet without being so challenging as to discourage them. “The objective is to 
put learners in a context that enables them to mobilize their prior knowledge, confronting 
it with other realities and critical perceptions in order to overcome the disequilibrium that 
such a context creates.”° 

Within the classical theories of learning mentioned, the theories devoted to adult 
education, or andragogy, attempt to explain the phenomenon of learning by adults 
specifically. Foundational for this project is engagement with one andragogical theory 
called Transformative Learning. It is helpful to start with an overview of andragogy by 
way of introduction to the field. Then, after a brief survey of some key theories of adult 
learning, I will focus on Transformative Learning (TL). Finally, I will look at how TL 


theory (TLT) has been developed for use in theological education and local adult church 


> Paul Bélanger, “Three Main Learning Theories,” in Theories in Adult Learning and Education, 
17-34 (Toronto, Canada: Verlag Barbara Budrich, 2011), 27. 


® Bélanger, “Three Main Learning Theories,” 29. 
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education. This Christian application is known as Redemptive Transformational Learning 
(RTL). 
The U.S. Department of Education summarizes five significant assumptions of 

adult learning posited by Malcolm Knowles. Adult learners: 

e move from dependency to increasing self-directedness as they mature and start 

to direct their own learning; 

e draw on their accumulated reservoir of life experiences to aid learning; 

e are ready to learn when they assume new social or life roles; 

e are problem-centered and want to apply new learning immediately; 


e are motivated to learn by internal, rather than external, factors.’ 


These assumptions connect with the context of my congregation and many church-goers 
in the United States. Adults tend to want to choose which Bible study, if any, to engage 
with, at church or on their own. Self-direction is an observable characteristic in a learner. 
The breadth of experience of any one individual, as well as that of the collected members, 
is extensive, and provides a wealth of resources to enrich learning in the church. The 
timing of educational opportunities and the application of new learning is tied to changes 
in individual life circumstances as well as broader cultural shifts. My own ministry 
teaching experience has reinforced that it is always better to answer the questions a 


learner asks rather than answer the ones that no one is asking. 


7 Mary Ann Corley, “Adult Learning Theories: Fact Sheet No:11,” US Department of Education: 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education, 2011, accessed March 7, 2023, https://lincs.ed.gov/state- 
resources/federal-initiatives/teal/guide/adultlearning, 1. 
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Goals and Purposes for Learning 


Individual and Situational Differences 


Andragogy: 
Core Adult Learning Principles 


1 Learner's Need to Know 
-why 
-what 
-how 


2 Self-Concept of the Learner 


-autonomous 
-self-directing 


3 Prior Experience of the Learner 
-resource 
-mental models 


4 Readiness to Learn 
- life related 
- developmental task 


5 Orientation to Learning 
- problem centered 
- contextual 


Institutional Growth 


Subject Matter Differences 
YIMOID [2181905 


SAQUAIOYIC /BUOHENIS 


6 Motivation to Learn 
- intrinsic value 
- personal payoff 


Individual Learner Differences 


Individual Growth 


Figure 1: Andragogy in Practice.* The six central principles in adult learning are encircled by the 
influences of the context on learners, both individually and collectively. 


Key Learning Theories 
Within these basic assumptions of andragogy there are various key theories of 
adult learning, four of which have shaped the field of adult learning and education: Self- 
Directed Learning, Humanist theory, Experiential Learning, and Transformative 
Learning. Self-Directed Learning is the aptly named theory that focuses on the individual 
learner who “makes the decisions about content, methods, resources, and evaluation of 
the learning.” This method is practiced by motivated learners with access to resources. It 


can be more challenging for those would-be learners with low literacy or few resources. 


8 Knowles, Holton, and Swanson, The Adult Learner, 4. 


° Corley, “Adult Learning Theories: Fact Sheet No: 11,” 2. 
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Humanist theory was developed by Abraham Maslow, who is well known for the 
“hierarchy of needs” concept, and Carl Rogers, whose work explores the relationship of 
the teacher and student. Rogers writes, “Human beings can control their own destiny; 
people are inherently good and will strive for a better world; people are free to act, and 
behavior is the consequence of human choice; people possess unlimited potential for 
growth and development.”!° Personal growth and self-actualization are the highest goals 
of learning according to a humanist approach. 

Experiential Learning theory posits that all learning begins with experience. 
People reflect on their own actions or experiences in order to learn. This approach values 
the past life experience that an adult learner brings. These theorists link cognition and 
learning to the context of the learner by referring to “the notions of situated or embodied 
cognition.”"! 

Another theory of andragogy is Transformative Learning, first described in 1978 
by Jack Mezirow. After years of development, Mezirow defined TL as “a critical 
dimension of learning in adulthood that enables us to recognize, reassess, and modify the 
structures of assumptions and expectations that frame our tacit points of view and 
influence our thinking, beliefs, attitudes, and actions.”!” Mezirow focuses on the process 
of identifying our assumptions and examining them critically. This theory seems the most 


promising for the hypothesis of this project, i.e., that participants will be learners who 


10 Bélanger, “Three Main Learning Theories,” 36. 
'! Bélanger, “Three Main Learning Theories,” 42. Bold in original. 


'2 Jack Mezirow and Edward W. Taylor, Transformative Learning in Practice: Insights from 
Community, Workplace, and Higher Education (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2009), 18. 
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grow in faith and confidence. Since Mezirow’s seminal work, “TL theory has become the 
most expansive and researched theory in adult education in North America.”!? 

Mezirow makes a distinction between learning theories that are empirical- 
analytical and those that are reconstructive. Transformative learning is a reconstructive 
theory whose proponents 

seek to explain universal conditions and rules implicit in linguistic competence, 

cognitive and moral development, and the nature of human communication. Its 

focus is on adult learning, and its primary audience is adult educators. As a 

reconstructive theory, it seeks to establish a general, abstract, and idealized model 

that explains the generic structure, dimensions, and dynamics of the learning 

process. !4 
A better understanding of the adult learning process can only help in the design of the 


present project, with its aim of testing a learning hypothesis. To this end, the theory and 


research of Transformative Learning offers an appropriate resource. 


Transformative Learning Theory 
In 1978, Jack Mezirow published a study into the growing numbers of women 
returning to community college in the United States, sponsored by the U.S. Department 
of Education. His study observed and outlined ten phases in adult learning that he would 
go on to develop into Transformative Learning Theory: 
1. A disorienting dilemma; 
2. self-examination; 


3. acritical assessment of assumptions; 


'3 Seth J. Nelson, “Redemptive Transformational Learning for Ministry and Theological 
Education, Part 1,” Christian Education Journal (2020), 395. 


'4 Mezirow and Taylor, Transformative Learning in Practice, 21. 
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4. recognition of a connection between one’s discontent and the process of 
transformation; 

5. exploration of options for new roles, relationships, and action; 

6. planning a course of action; 

7. acquiring knowledge and skills for implementing one’s plan; 

8. provisional trying of new roles; 

9. building competence and self-confidence in new roles and relationships; 

10. areintegration into one’s life on the basis of conditions dictated by one’s new 


perspective.!° 


These phases observed in women returning to higher education have been studied and 
recognized in some varying forms in other educational and cultural contexts. 

Mezirow also draws on Jiirgen Habermas’s descriptions of instrumental and 
communicative forms of learning. In instrumental learning, “beliefs are validated by 
empirically testing—as in science and mathematics—to ascertain whether an assertion is 
true.”!© Some might call this the learning of objective truths, that which can be 
objectively verified. In contrast, communicative learning “involves understanding what 
others mean when they communicate with us. We validate or justify contested beliefs 
pertaining to communicative learning through discourse.”!’ Patricia Cranton, an advocate 
of TL, warns that there is a danger in drawing differences between types of learning too 


starkly: 


'S Mezirow and Taylor, Transformative Learning in Practice, 19. 
‘6 Mezirow and Taylor, Transformative Learning in Practice, 20. 
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Transformative learning is a subset of how adults learn in a variety of contexts, 
but not all learning is transformative, and it does not occur separately from other 
kinds of learning. It is when instrumental and communicative learning leads us to 
question our previously held views about ourselves and the world around us that 
the potential for transformative learning exists.'® 
That is, the distinctions described can be helpful to a degree, but it is helpful to know that 
the processes of learning are complex and that descriptions often overlap. In fact, the 
combination of instrumental learning and communicative learning can create a synergy of 
growth in a learner. 

There have been significant analyses of the role of discourse within 
transformative learning. Mezirow writes that for discourse to be successful, participants’ 
essential needs should be met. Students do not learn well when such needs are unmet. 
Students in a war zone who lack personal security are not in the best situation for 
learning, for example. In addition to a reasonable minimum of personal security, health, 
and education, facilitators ideally aim to meet all the following needs: 

e Accurate and complete information; 

e freedom from coercion and distorting self-deception; 

e openness to alternative points of view, and empathy and concern about how 

others think and feel; 

e the ability to weigh evidence and assess arguments objectively; 

e awareness of the context of ideas and taken-for-granted-assumptions, 


including one’s own; 


e equal opportunity to participate in various roles of discourse; 


'8 Patricia Cranton, Understanding and Promoting Transformative Learning: A Guide to Theory 
and Practice 3" ed. (Sterling, VA: Stylus, 2016), 14, 
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e awillingness to seek understanding, agreement, and a tentative best 
judgement as a test of validity until new perspectives, evidence, of arguments 
are encountered and validated through discourse as yielding a better 


judgement.!° 


Mezirow acknowledges these are ideal conditions not found in real life, but they are part 
of the theory and the aim of the discourse that leads to transformation. Christian 
education, as well as wider public discourse, could benefit from many of these ideals. For 
example, in American higher education, “few opportunities on campuses exist for 
individuals to pose and thoughtfully listen to and critique others’ arguments about 
politically charged issues.””° These ideals would prove helpful in shaping the aims of this 
project and the experience of participants in the class. 

Recognizing and examining one’s own “taken-for-granted assumptions” is an 
often-overlooked aspect of learning and discipleship. Mezirow describes how crucial it is 
to assess one’s epistemic assumptions. “Epistemic assumptions are sets of assumptions 
about what can be known and how certain one can be about knowing. . . [including] the 
role of evidence, authority, and interpretation in the formation of solutions to 
problems.””! In the present context, churchgoers are often oblivious to the assumptions 


they make about themselves, the world, and God. “The most personally significant 


'? Mezirow and Taylor, Transformative Learning in Practice, 20. 

?0 Peter M. Magolda, Marcia B. Baxter Magolda, and Rozana Carducci, Contested Issues in 
Troubled Times: Student Affairs Dialogues on Equity, Civility, and Safety (Sterling, VA: Stylus Publishing, 
2019), 7. 
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transformations involve critique of premises regarding the world and oneself.””* Helping 
disciples critique their assumptions is a step on the road to transformation. 

Transformative Learning Theory is not without its critics. One early critique 
centers on the narrow scope of Mezirow’s initial study of women returning to college in 
the United States. This was early in the development of the theory; a diversity of cultural 
contexts needed to be studied to assess the universality of his claims. Mezirow defended 
the theory, calling it a model rather than an exhaustive description of every context. 
“Transformative Learning Theory] does not undertake a definitive cultural critique, but 
it attempts to provide the model—constructs, language, categories, and dynamics—to 
enable others to understand how adults learn in various cultural settings.”*> Cultural 
competency is a vital skill in the education of adults in all contexts and especially in the 
local church. 

Transformative Learning insightfully parses out the various goals and processes 
of learning and personal growth. It is clear that adults in higher education and workplace 
training benefit from this scholarship. Transformative Learning Theory seems to offer 
insight for guiding adults within the church on the life-long journey of discipleship as 


well. 


Application to Christian Education 
Disciples are students, but at the same time are more than just acquirers of 


information, like high school students studying vocabulary lists for standardized tests. 


22 Mezirow and Taylor, Transformative Learning in Practice, 22. 
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Certainly the Church has an extensive and particular vocabulary, yet the learning required 
involves more than terminology. Disciples are devoted followers, fully committed to the 
Teacher. Christian disciples are committed to following Jesus Christ, guided by the Holy 
Spirit, to the glory of the Father. 

Ellen Marmon has written about the application of TLT to Christian education for 
adults. She notes that TLT “acknowledges the challenges of adult life and sees those 
challenges as opportunities that can align our thinking, feeling, and doing with current 
reality more fully. Christ followers seek to align their character and conduct with the 
reality of God’s kingdom.””* As Paul writes in Ephesians 2:1,4, 5a: “As for you, you 
were dead in your transgressions and sins. . . . But because of his great love for us, God, 
who is rich in mercy, made us alive with Christ.” God has raised us from the dead. This 
process of living out the transformation God has brought is a life-long journey of 
discipleship. The Church bands together to form communities that foster transformation 
from who we were to who God is recreating us to be. Transformative learning can assist 
in this process. 

Seth Nelson has also written significant articles that elaborate on what we can 
learn from TLT. “Christian education and theological education owe a debt of gratitude 
to the seminal TLT scholars, as evidenced by the growing literature . . . in these fields.””> 
Nelson draws particularly on the work of Princeton Theological Seminary professor, the 
late James E. Loder, Jr., who called the pattern and process of redemptive transformation 


the “logic of the Spirit.” Loder insisted on the descriptive addition of “Redemptive” to 


4 Ellen L. Marmon, “Transformative Learning Theory: Connections with Christian 
Education,” Christian Education Journal series 3, 10, no. 2 (Fall 2014), 430. 


25 Nelson, “RTL for Ministry and Theological Education, Part 1,” 399. 
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the name “Transformative Learning.”° Redemptive Transformation Learning (RTL) 
holds that transformation originates with the work of the Holy Spirit. Three main 
components of Christian education in Loder’s work are a Christ-centered approach, a 
four-dimensional human nature, and a “fundamentally transformational” method.?’ 
Christian identity is rooted in God’s mercy “to free the self from its bondage to the sinful 
shameful ego and to authentically ground the self in the loving presence of Christ on the 
basis of grace, thus enabling the person to give love and to give it sacrificially.””* While 
this should go without saying: teaching adults in the church should encourage 
discipleship of Jesus Christ. 

Loder sees the nature of the person as four-dimensional, comprised of the self, the 
lived world, “the void,” and the holy.”? The self is the ego, the human personality, 
personhood. The lived world “describes human embodiment in a composed environment, 
from which humans construe their world.” The void can be compared to our sin nature, 
the “negation of human transformations, negating the human spirit’s attempt to ground 
life in self and [lived] world.’”*° A “convictional experience in the believing learner’s 
life” is required through the Holy Spirit for redemptive transformation. This is the fourth 


dimension of persons: the holy.?! 


6 James Loder, Andrew Root, and Ajit A. Prasadam, Educational Ministry in the Logic of the 
Spirit, ed. Dana R Wright (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, Wipf & Stock, 2018), xxx-xxxi. 


27 Seth J. Nelson, “Redemptive Transformational Learning for Ministry and Theological 
Education, Part 2,” Christian Education Journal (December 2021), 4. 


8 Nelson, “RTL for Ministry and Theological Education, Part 2,” 5. 
2° Nelson, “RTL for Ministry and Theological Education, Part 2,” 9. 
3° Nelson, “RTL for Ministry and Theological Education, Part 2,” 10. 
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To describe the essential transformational quality of Christian education, Loder 
distinguishes between socialization and transformation. He writes that “education 
concerns itself essentially with making the dynamics of socialization conscious and 
intentional” and defines socialization as a “tension-reduction, pattern maintenance 
process designed to serve the purposes of adaptation and incorporation into larger and 
more complex social milieu.’”** Transformation, Loder defines in contrast, is “the 
patterned process whereby within any given frame of knowledge or experience, a hidden 
order of meaning emerges with the power to redefine and/or reconstruct the original 
frame of reference.” 

As previously examined in the chapter on theological foundations, Pope John Paul 
II attends to Jesus’ answer to a question about marriage by referring to the beginning, to 
God’s creation of man and woman (Matt 19:4,8; Mark 10:6). Seth Nelson similarly 
points to creation as the ground for humanity’s transformational nature. “[T]he Christian 
God of the Bible created humanity as transformational beings who must engage the world 
transformatively. Thus, inherent in humanity as imago Dei exists transformative potential 
and the ability for all people to learn in deeply transformative ways.’** Humanity is 
created in the image of God, and although all have fallen in sin, the hope in Christ is that 
all can be redeemed and transformed into the men and women God created us to be. As 
examined in the biblical foundations for this project, Ephesians 2 makes clear the 
transformation of believers is from death to life. The action of the loving God is 


demonstrated in that “even when we were dead through our trespasses, (God) made us 


>? Loder, Root, and Prasadam, Educational Ministry in the Logic of the Spirit, 11. Italics in 
original. 
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alive together with Christ—by grace you have been saved—and raised us up with him 
and seated us with him in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus” (Eph 2:5-6). The Apostle 
Paul goes on through the rest of the letter to the Ephesians to detail how this new life in 
Christ is lived out in relationship to God and others. 

The need and process of redemptive transformational learning is clear, and yet the 
church continues to toil to teach even the basics of the Christian faith and biblical 
worldview to most believers. Kisker and Watson employ a Wesleyan lens to view the 
issue: 

The church struggles with helping people who come to faith in Jesus become 

deeply committed disciples. One reason is that for many Christians the gospel is a 

one-time transaction where you put your faith in Jesus, and he rewards you by 

forgiving you and giving you a ticket to heaven. This account has often resulted in 

a distortion of the gospel, where people are forgiven but otherwise unchanged, 

continuing to love and serve the ways of sin and death instead of being 

transformed by God’s love and learning to love God.*4 
Transformation in response to God’s saving grace is not optional. Transformation is the 
good news that in Jesus, God has made a way. Believing learners can grow in knowledge 
and love of God and transform their thoughts and actions to share love with others. In 


order to provide transformative learning for adults in the church, it is helpful to turn to 


some of the educational strategies found in the literature. 


Application to Christian Education in the Local Church 
This interdisciplinary exploration will shape the practical application of 


educational theories for local churches. Shaping this project, and hopefully many church 


34 Kevin M. Watson and Scott T. Kisker, The Band Meeting: Rediscovering Relational 
Discipleship in Transformational Community (Franklin, TN: Seedbed, 2017), 8. 
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education ministries in the future, the literature in the field seems to highlight six core 
elements of Transformative Learning. Edward Taylor synthesizes the TL literature as 
follows:?> 
1. Valuing individual student experience (both prior experiences and the 
student’s experience of the class); 
2. promoting critical reflection; 
3. incorporating dialogical education; 
4. having a holistic orientation to teaching (which includes affection and 
rationality); 
5. awareness of context (including the context of the learner’s life, the societal 
context, and the environmental context of the class); 


6. cultivating authentic relationships with students.*° 


Each of these values guides the posture of the course designer and facilitator. In the local 
church setting, course participants should have the opportunity to reflect on and share the 
experiences that they bring to the class and that they have during the class. Participants 
may need guidance and encouragement to reflect critically on their own experiences and 
the course content. Reflection questions given after the presentation of new material 
could help guide integration. Dialogical education will provide time for verbal 
engagement with the facilitator and other participants. Conversation as equals is an 


important tool in helping adults learn well. The holistic approach discussed in the 


35 Mezirow and Taylor, Transformative Learning in Practice, 4-14. 


36Nelson, “RTL for Ministry and Theological Education, Part 2,” 10. 
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literature encourages awareness of the affective or emotional state of the learner and 
teacher. It also encourages attention to the logical, rational understanding needed to learn. 
Adults need to understand the reasons behind what they are learning and how it fits in a 
larger framework. The final two requirements emphasized in the literature on 
Transformative Learning include an astute understanding of the various factors 
surrounding the course and the learners, as well as the factors shaping the relationships of 
the facilitator and the students and among the students. From societal contexts such as 
being in the midst of an extended global pandemic, to the temperature of the classroom, 
circumstances large and small impact the success of learning. 

Patricia Cranton suggests some similar strategies to open the learner to reflection 
and transformation, such as “questioning, consciousness-raising experiences, journals, 
experiential learning, critical incidents, and art-based activities.’°’ This brief list guided 
the project and facilitated the class activities. 

Nelson draws five strategies for shaping learning experiences from Loder’s work. 
The first involves “conflictual learning” that can entail “inviting students to propose real 
world and ministry problems related to the topic at hand. It could harness contemporary 
historical events and national/world crises as moments for learning.” Given the impact of 
a theology of the body, there is no shortage of debate-worthy topics without clear 
answers. The hope is “that learners develop abilities to [diagnose] critical conflicts and 


handle them with sensitivity.’** 


37 Cranton, Understanding and Promoting Transformative Learning, 107. 
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The second strategy encourages “contemplative wonder,” in which the facilitator 
leaves time and space for pause and thought, rather than speaking into every moment of 
silence. Such a posture acknowledges the presence and power of the Holy Spirit to guide 
each believer, as it is written in John 16:13a: “When the Spirit of truth comes, he will 
guide you into all the truth.” It is vital to allow the Holy Spirit to guide the course and 
each participant. This strategy can be accomplished by “practicing silence, critical 
reflection, slower-paced dialogue, and /ectio divina,” as well as “small group 
brainstorming and wondering sessions, spiritual retreats, and field trips which engage 
artistic expression or outdoor enjoyment of creation.’”*? 

The third strategy invites the facilitator and the participants to share deeply. 
“Loder calls this ‘learning from convictional experiences or from insights that reach the 
proportions of convictional significance.’”*° Sharing in this way encourages learning to 
move from mere “head knowledge” to “heart knowledge” also. “Convictional learning 
seeks to bridge the gap of studying God as object with loving God as subject.”*! A course 
might also include an experience of worship and liturgy as a strategy for convictional 
learning. Teachable moments may be planned or may present themselves spontaneously; 
an astute facilitator will know how to capitalize on the moment. 

Fourth, the celebration of learning is a useful strategy. We tend to learn what we 


celebrate, so it is vital to “give time for learners to reflect and name ‘aha’ moments of 


3° Nelson, “RTL for Ministry and Theological Education, Part 2,” 16. 
4° Nelson, “RTL for Ministry and Theological Education, Part 2,” 16. 
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learning, those key take-aways students will want to inculcate in their lives.”*? This 
celebration could be part of the structured course time, or something that occurs more 
informally in conversations outside of class. 

Finally, a key strategy for effective redemptive transformative learning involves 
interpretation and action. This strategy focuses less on students’ ability to demonstrate 
new facts, and more on their ability to apply new concepts to their own context and 
practice. “The goal is for learners to become reflective practitioners in pastoral ministry 
or wise disciples in their everyday lives, people who contextually apply their learning in 


theologically reflective ways.’”*? 


Interpretation of transformative learning “demonstrates 
the original conflict, dilemma, or problem has been coherently addressed, and 
corresponds to how Scripture informs, and their Christian tradition considers, the issue at 
hand.”“4 These strategies inspire hope that effectively teaching a theology of the body in 


the local church will equip believers to navigate the myriad of distortions of anthropology 


in our cultural context. 


Conclusion 
The interdisciplinary exploration into andragogy has borne fruit in shaping this 
project. As Mezirow writes, “The goal of adult education is to help adult learners become 
more critically reflective, participate more fully and freely in rational discourse and 


action, and advance developmentally by moving toward meaning perspectives that are 


# Nelson, “RTL for Ministry and Theological Education, Part 2,” 17. 
8 Nelson, “RTL for Ministry and Theological Education, Part 2,” 17. 
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more inclusive, discriminating, permeable, and integrative of experience.”*° 


Transformative Learning Theory proves insightful and useful, especially when seen 
through the particular insights of Loder and Nelson who apply it to Christian education. 
The derivative Redemptive Transformational Theory shapes this project as 
specific strategies are applied to the curriculum and teaching style. A Christ-centered 
approach is a key element in shaping the project. Teaching within the local church must 
be consistent with the mission of the Church to proclaim Jesus is Lord. The content of the 
course is historical Christian doctrine, and a Christ-centered approach is fitting. Weekly 
prompted journaling was added to the course in response to this research. Giving each 
participant the opportunity to reflect personally and critically on the course content 
encourages transformative learning. The journal prompts, as well as the group discussion 
questions, include conflictual learning opportunities, celebration of learning, and 
invitation to interpretation and action. The group discussion is facilitated in a manner 
consistent with the goals of creating a safe, engaging environment where relationships 
among the participants and with the facilitator are nurtured. The project teaches about 
God’s design and redemption of human beings as embodied spirits and spiritual bodies. 
With these learning strategies, the project lives out these truths in an experiential and 


transformative way. 


45 Cranton, Understanding and Promoting Transformative Learning, 11. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

The academic exploration undertaken for this endeavor bore fruit in the shaping 
of a worthy project. The foundations supporting teaching a theology of the body in the 
local church began with the Bible, and a focus on Ephesians 2:1-10. Also foundational 
were the theological works of St. Augustine of the third century, and Pope John Paul II of 
the twentieth. Finally, a discipline other than biblical and theological studies, i.e., a study 
of adult education and transformative learning theory, shaped the methods chosen for the 
project. All of these undergirded the shape and direction of this project in specific ways. 

First, the biblical foundation chapter looked at the Apostle Paul’s letter to the 
Ephesians, specifically Ephesians 2:1-10. This passage makes a stark contrast between 
the life of a Christian before and after salvation by faith in Jesus Christ. Verse five is the 
crux of the argument that, “even when we were dead through our trespasses, [God] made 
us alive together with Christ” (Eph. 2:5). We were dead but are alive in Christ. This is a 
significant contrast between the before and aftereffects of life with Christ. Understanding 
our utter and complete need for God’s resurrection of our lives, spiritually now, and 
bodily when Christ returns, motivates the redeemed to worship God and lead holy lives. 

By citing God’s purposeful creation of humanity in Christ Jesus, Paul’s argument 


culminates in the call that believers remember their former state and delight in their 
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present awakened life. “For we are what he has made us, created in Christ Jesus for good 
works, which God prepared beforehand to be our way of life” (Eph. 2:10). Believers need 
to be aware of the great care and purpose that God takes in creating each person. The 
value and pricelessness of each human life cannot be overstated. Misunderstandings or 
heresies about the nature and purpose of human beings can have tragic consequences in 
the lives of believers, the church, and the world. Teaching this aspect of the theology of 
the body—that God created each person as unique and on purpose—makes this project 
significant for the life and discipleship of each participant. 

For foundations in history and theology, I studied St. Augustine of Hippo (354- 
430 CE) and Pope John Paul II (1920-2005). Both are primary influencers in Christian 
anthropology, a theology of the body. Augustine had a journey to faith that took him 
through religions and philosophies with distinctly non-Christian understandings of the 
human body. Through a profound conversion to faith in Jesus Christ, he went on to 
articulate the nature of the human as an integrated body and soul. 

Augustine’s role in shaping a wide array of areas of theology in the Christian 
Church cannot be overstated. He was a prolific writer and much of his oeuvre has been 
well preserved and faithfully studied by the Church non-stop since his death almost 1600 
years ago. For a key theologian to make so clear and beautiful a case for the Christian 
understanding of persons is a gift to the Church. Augustine held that humans were 
joyfully created by God as whole beings of body and soul. The interconnectedness of 
body and soul is key to guiding Christian moral life and ethics. He also artfully 
articulated humanity’s gift of free will and the stain of original sin. The stain of original 


sin is evident in the concupiscence Augustine describes. In concupiscence, good and right 
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desires for union with God within each person, given at creation, are twisted and 
misdirected. 

Pope John Paul II built upon the understanding of St. Augustine, developing a 
theology of the body for the Roman Catholic Church in a weekly series of sermons from 
1979 to 1984. The resulting work (7OB) is a profound document that is shaping the 
expression of Christian anthropology in local congregations around the world. For the 
context of this project, four main areas of teaching were drawn from the TOB. 

1. The unity and nature of humanity as created by God: men and women are 
bodies, rather than having bodies as detached possessions. The original unity 
of the person, body and spirit, is an essential theological understanding. 

2. The goodness of creation is also an important concept for Christians. 
Humanity was created good by God, and since the fall, God has been at work 
to restore that goodness in Jesus Christ. 

3. Sexual union between a man and woman is intended to reveal God’s longing 
and plan to reunite with fallen humanity. This “spousal meaning of the body” 
is vital in understanding sexuality and gender. 

4. God is and demonstrates self-giving love as Trinity and in creation. Jesus 
models self-giving love in his exemplary life and sacrificial death. The 
Christian, with a life that includes either marital relations or celibacy for the 
kingdom, is called to embody this self-giving love. 

These four key truths are important when teaching adult Christians in the local church a 


theology of the body based on the Bible. 
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Narrowing the focus to these key truths from the TOB led to Timothy Tennent’s 


book and video course For the Body: Recovering a Theology of Gender, Sexuality, and 
the Human Body.' This resource was a timely and approachable means of teaching the 
theology of the body in the context of a local Methodist church. The eight sessions of the 
study cover basic theological themes, as well as contemporary application for Christians 
engaging with culture around the issues of the body. 

In addition to Tennent’s content, research into adult learning and transformative 
learning theory provided elements that were added to the course. The academic field of 
adult education, also known as andragogy, broadened the conversation beyond 
theological and biblical studies. Jack Mezirow, founder of Transformative Learning 
Theory has championed an approach to adult education that encourages learners to 
become “more critically reflective.” That is a goal I share as a pastor of a church and as 
a researcher seeking to test the effectiveness of teaching a theology of the body. Critical 
reflection on the teachings of Jesus is a crucial skill that I tried to teach and foster in this 
course. The course included strategic questions for class discussion and reflective 
journaling, for the research encouraged several strategies to foster learning. A holistic 
approach recognizes the importance of each individual learner’s experiences prior to and 
during the course. Each person’s experience and relationship with the facilitator and 
fellow class members has an impact on the effectiveness of the teaching, and it was thus 


important to nurture a friendly learning environment that fostered positive relations 


' Timothy C. Tennent, For the Body: Recovering a Theology of Gender, Sexuality, and the Human 
Body (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Reflective, 2020). 
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among the participants and facilitator. Included in the course were elements of spiritual 
practice, such as worship and prayer, to communicate the significance of the study. A 
corresponding four-week sermon series was preached in the regular Sunday morning 
worship service. These sermons connected the course to the worshipping community. 
The exploration of adult learning theories, and more specifically Transformative 
Learning Theory, enhanced the delivery of the course content and were aimed at fostering 
transformative learning of the theology of the body. 

My calling as an Elder in the Global Methodist Church includes a calling to 
preach and teach the Word of God as revealed in the Old and New Testaments. This 
project is an integration of my own ministry experiences over twenty years in local 
church ministry with my contextual, biblical, historical, and theological research into the 
theology of the body. Too many faithful Christians are ignorant of God’s beautiful and 
loving purpose and design for the human body. This project aimed to address that. 

The members of Harker Heights Methodist Church are faithful churchgoers, but 
they are losing influence and impact on the community around them. Culture shifts and 
generational disconnection are factors in the decline of the vitality of the congregation. In 
a culture that celebrates individual self-creation and self-discovery, worship of the 
Creator God becomes marginalized. As a result of diminishing passion for worship of 
God, appreciation for the beauty and goodness of creation is also waning. Secular culture 


seems to have distorted views of the created body. The wide spectrum of distortion 


3 Carl R. Trueman, The Rise and Triumph of the Modern Self: Cultural Amnesia, Expressive 
Individualism, and the Road to Sexual Revolution (Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 2020), 39. “Self-creation is a 
routine part of our modern social imaginary. ... Human nature, one might say, becomes something 
individuals or societies invent for themselves.” 
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ranges from refusing to accord any importance to the body to an obsession with bodily 
perfection in order to meet secular standards of fitness and beauty. Both rejection of and 
obsession with the body have a negative impact on human wellbeing. As Benjamin and 
Jenna Storey conclude in their recent book, Why We Are Restless: “Our privileged class is 
enslaved by an excess of options. .. . A richer anthropology would teach us not only to 
appreciate the manifold goods of our existence but to rank them, distinguishing the 
optional accessories from the worthy crowns of a life.”* Lack of intentional education in 
a Christian biblical theology of human persons contributes to support for secular ideas 
about the self, gender, sexuality, purpose, and the meaning of the body. A theology of the 
body is crucial to that “richer anthropology.” 

This project hypothesized that if participants attended the course For the Body, 
they would gain a deeper biblical and historical Christian understanding of God’s design 
and purpose for human beings. It is hoped that when project participants learn the depth 
of beauty and love in God’s design for men and women, their appreciation of God’s 
wisdom and creativity will increase and draw them into closer relationship with God. For 
example, expanding their understanding of Christian sexual ethics beyond the line in the 
sand that says, “don’t have sex outside of marriage,” will help participants navigate 
sexuality with grace and mercy, seeing it as a gift from God that points to God’s love for 
humanity and for the Church. 

An introductory course on the theology of the body provided a model of 


instruction that was familiar to many of the church members, as courses have been taught 


4 Benjamin Storey, and Jenna Silber Storey. Why We Are Restless: On the Modern Quest for 
Contentment (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, New Forum Books, 2021), 181-182. 
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by the current and previous pastors. Participants chose to participate by responding to 
invitations announced at Church Council meetings, in email newsletters, through personal 
invitations, and in flyers in the church. Data collected tested the hypothesis that 
participants’ understanding would increase as a result of taking the course. 

The hypothesis was aimed at addressing a lack of intentional education in a 
biblical theology of human persons within local churches. Creating a safe place to learn 
and process biblical teaching will reveal the influence of secular sources of meaning. The 
expected results were more knowledgeable participants who would confidently recognize 
the contrast between godly and ungodly perspectives on the human body. The broader 
culture is shaping beliefs and concepts of the human body in ways that are contrary to 
biblical teaching and harmful to human flourishing. Teaching biblical truths as part of a 
theology of the body was intended to help participants acquire more accurate 
information. While it was difficult to predict the application of the knowledge, it was 
expected that the value of every human life would be understood more clearly. A 
theology of the body can illuminate the good gift that Christian sexual ethics bring to 
married and single believers. An understanding of the real hope of bodily resurrection in 


Christ Jesus can deepen faith. 


Methodology 
Adults in the congregation were invited to an eight-week Bible study to learn the 
basic principles of a Christian theology of the body. The course met Sunday afternoons 
from September 11 to October 30, 2022. I sought eight to twelve adults to participate in 


the study. This number was drawn from the usual number of church members that engage 
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in studies offered occasionally by the pastor. Given the size of the worshipping 
membership currently (average Sunday worship attendance is around sixty-five), this 
number represents an influential proportion of the adults in the congregation. 

As the pastor of the congregation, I served as the teacher and facilitator of the 
class and utilized Tim Tennent’s video-based study For the Body.° This is a recent 
publication that covers the topics central to an introduction to the theology of the body. 
The book and study materials are from a Wesleyan/Methodist point of view and were 
accessible for my context. There were video teachings by Tennent of approximately 
twenty minutes each per session. A combination of discussion questions, journaling 
exercises, and a key teaching review helped participants engage with and learn the 
material. I planned to utilize at least four of the Redemptive Transformational Learning 
strategies discovered through interdisciplinary research. I paid attention to the 
atmosphere of the class, including making space for the contemplative wonder that leaves 
room for thought and sharing, and that highlights the relationships among the participants 
and facilitator. Personal journal prompts and time in class to reflect and write encouraged 
critical reflection by each participant. Guided discussion time in class was utilized to 
stimulate discourse on the subject matter as well as apply the theological principles. The 
For the Body: Video Study Guide was given to each participant. Finally, to create a safe 
space for learning and worship of God, we practiced centering and departing acts of 
devotion, such as prayer and Scripture reading. 

The weekly class met in the local church fellowship hall and was ninety minutes 


in duration. The pre- and post-surveys contained questions about some of the key points 


5 Tennent, For the Body, 183-193. 
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of Christian doctrine, such as the resurrection of the body and the goodness of creation. 
Participants were also asked about Christian sexual ethics and the moral values of human 
life. 

Each week participants were invited to journal following guided prompts. These 
writings were collected at the end of the course and reviewed for data on participants’ 
interaction with the content of the course. One-on-one interviews after the course 
included more open-ended questions about their learning and their attitudes toward 
challenges in the culture and in their own lives. Their feedback on the structure of the 
course and the presentation of the material were intended to allow for refinement of the 


class for future use. 


Implementation 

The project went according to plan. There were seventeen participants the first 
day of the course, but as is usual for church course offerings, not all completed the 
course. Four participants withdrew because of lack of interest or illness. Eight of the 
participants attended all eight weekly sessions. Three participants missed one week each. 
One couple missed the second and third sessions but watched the class video lessons that 
they missed, so I included their data with other participants. The four participants who 
only attended two or three sessions were not included in the analyzed data. 

There was some diversity in age, marital status, faith background and experience. 
Participants included four married couples, three married individuals, and three single 
individuals, who were either divorced or widowed. The group was older in age, which is 


consistent with the membership of the congregation. Three participants were in their 
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eighties, two were in their seventies, seven were in their sixties, one in their fifties and 
one in their forties. Participants had a variety of current and previous careers, including 
military service, public school teaching, business, homemaking, the medical field, 
information technology, and insurance. Six participants were currently working fulltime 
while the rest were retired. Their individual backgrounds and life experiences probably 
influenced their reception of the course material, but the demographic information 


provided here is sufficient to reflect the diversity of the group. 


Summary of Learning 

I gathered data through several methods, including surveys, interviews, and 
journals. All three methods of data collection seem to point to participant learning new 
course content and self-identified personal growth. The survey results seem to indicate 
that participants were able to answer questions about course content with increased 
accuracy. The participant journal writing revealed some evidence of application of course 
ideas and efforts at integration of new concepts into their lives. The post-course 
interviews indicated a positive learning experience for the participants and growth in 
some of the areas of course content. Of course, as a qualitative study, this project did not 
prove or disprove this hypothesis. Instead, key learnings are detailed in the three sub- 


sections following. 


Pre/Post-Course Surveys 
Pre-course and post-course paper surveys were given to the participants to fill out 


in writing (see Appendix A). I selected eight questions designed to reflect knowledge of 
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the basic concepts of a biblical theology of the human body. All eleven of the course 


participants included in the survey data showed some growth following the course. Most 
of the participants (64%) provided improved responses on five or six of the eight survey 
questions after the course. The questions that revealed the most growth among all 
participants concerned the purpose of the single life, the purpose of Jesus becoming flesh, 
and the nature of human beings. This result may indicate that this course would be 
effective in teaching some of the key components of a theology of the body. A sampling 
of survey responses reveals some possible success in the teaching of course content. 

The first question was “How would you describe the nature of human beings?” 
Seven of the eleven participants who completed both the pre-and post- course survey 
showed some improvement toward the course content in their second survey. One 
responder’s original answer was “sinful.” The same person’s post-course response was a 
more robust “complex reflection of God’s image.” This move from seeing human nature 
as sinful, and by implication evil, to that of a reflection of God is significant. Another 
participant’s responses also illustrate growth in understanding. The pre-course response 
was “created by God to worship and serve him.” This is not incorrect theology, but their 
post-course response may have demonstrated learning: “Made in the image of God— 
made to be an icon that points to God.” Both participants revealed possible learning. 
They began from different understandings, and both showed movement toward the course 
content objectives. 

The second question on the pre- and post-survey was a multiple-choice question 
that perhaps could have been redesigned for greater clarity. Ten of the initial responses 


were the desired “Human beings are integrated body and soul. (I am my whole self.)” 
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Only one responder changed from an incorrect preliminary response to the correct one on 
their post-survey. Two participants who had initially answered correctly answered 
incorrectly on the post-survey. Another participant who answered correctly at first 
answered the post- survey by circling “A” and “B.” The course may not have covered the 
material well enough initially or reviewed it sufficiently to teach this aspect of the TOB. 
This question seems to provide inconclusive data and was not well designed as a 
reflection of course content. 

The third question on the survey concerned the Incarnation of Christ: “Why did 
Jesus become a man in the flesh?” No one regressed in their response after the course, 
and eight demonstrated learning from course content in their responses. This question had 
one of the strongest results with 73% of the participants’ responses improving relatively. 
Even the three participants whose answers did not register growth were accurate in their 
initial responses. One example wrote in his pre-course survey, “to save mankind from 
death — taking our sins away. He was made flesh so that man could identify and relate to 
him.” This response includes atonement and humanity being able to identify with Jesus. 
The participant’s post- course survey was equally accurate and covered the same ideas. 

The fourth survey question, “For a Christian, what is the purpose of his/her 
body?” demonstrated even more possible learning by the participants. Nine of the eleven 
responders wrote post- course responses that echoed the course content. One noteworthy 
responder initially wrote “An answer I’m hoping to learn from this study.” After the 
course, s/he wrote, “To serve as an icon and point towards God. To Glorify God.” 
Participants moving from ignorance to a beautiful understanding of their own bodies and 


the bodies of all people could indicate assimilation of the course content. 
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The fifth question was, “What is the purpose of marriage?” Seven of the eleven 
responses (64%) showed growth in understanding of Christian marriage. One responder 
left the question blank on the initial survey, but after the course wrote, “To be icons 
pointing the way to God. Physical points to spiritual.” Given every participant had some 
personal experience of marriage and years in the local church, growth in articulating the 
purpose of marriage after this course is a positive observation. 

The sixth question, “What is the purpose of sexual union?” had mixed results. 
Over half (six of eleven) responses did not show growth in knowledge of content, while 
another five of eleven did show some growth in understanding. For example, one class 
participant initially wrote “Reproduction and pleasure.” After the course s/he responded, 
“Joining man and woman as one and possible creation.” This answer reflects some of the 
major points in the second lesson, including the aspects of the divine design for marriage 
that it is unitive, procreative, and between a man and a woman. None of the responses 
after the course included the donative aspect of God’s design for marriage, that is self- 
giving love, however. Christ modeled self-giving love for the Church on the cross, and 
matriage is an invitation to demonstrate similar self-giving love between spouses. More 
clarity when teaching this point in future courses would be advantageous. 

The seventh survey question asked, “What is the purpose of the single life?” 
Reflecting an absence of teaching on the single life in the Church, ten out of eleven 
responders showed growth in their understanding of this aspect of the theology of the 
body. Six of the initial responses were blank or “don’t know.” All the final responses 
reflected course content and ten of them indicated growth. One responder who wrote 


“don’t know” initially, gave a robust answer after the course, ““Not [everyone] is meant 
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for marriage, sometimes being single is God’s plan to service and worship him better.” 
Another responder showed growth in Christian particularity. His/her first response was 
“To focus on a particular thing—treligion, science, career.” After the course, the response 
had changed to “allows focus on God alone.” While not a drastic change in 
understanding, the final response reflects the fifth building block from the course that the 
single life is better understood by Christians as the “single-focused life.” 

The final survey question was “What is the hope for Christians after death?” and 
the data does not seem to indicate a change in participant understanding before and after. 
All responses were similar in their pre-and post- course answers. The only response that 
could be construed an improvement was the participant who did not answer the question 
before the course then wrote “eternal life with God” after the course. All the participants, 


except for two blank responses, wrote what could be understood as accurate answers such 


99 66 99 66. 


as “heaven,” “eternity,” “to join God & Jesus in Heaven,” and “to be resurrected and go 
to heaven.” This is a question that failed to give substantive data for comparing before 
and after the course. The question could be redesigned to ask more specifically about the 
fate of our bodies in the eschaton to determine if the participants understand the promised 
bodily resurrection of believers. 

The survey data overall seems to begin to support the hypothesis that if 
participants attended the course, they would gain a deeper biblical and historical 
Christian understanding of God’s design and purpose for human beings. All of the 
participants in both surveys showed relative improvement in some of their answers. The 


majority (64%) of the respondents showed improvement on five or six of the questions. 


Three of the questions had the largest number of participants reflecting growth in their 
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answers given after the class (Q3, Q4, Q7). This result could indicate that the strongest 


areas of teaching content were the purpose of the single life, the purpose of human 
bodies, and the purpose of Jesus becoming flesh. The results of Question five with none 
of the responses including the donative aspect of marriage, the self-giving love embodied 
by Jesus, could indicate a deficit in teaching this course content. The question that 
seemed to indicate the area of least growth was Question eight, “What is the hope for 
Christians after death?” Similar responses were given both before and after the course, 
which could point to the emphasis in the church on teaching about life after death for 
Christians. The course could be enhanced with more attention to the bodily resurrection 
promised to believers in the eschaton. Given this is one of the four key learnings from the 
TOB, I would seek to adjust the course to improve learning on this topic. Adding content 
on the bodily resurrection to both the first and second sessions that cover the goodness of 


creation and the body as an icon might fill this gap. 


Participant Journals 

Each week participants were given between five and ten minutes of silent time 
following the video to write notes or reflections on the course content. In addition to 
benefits for data collection, this practice is also encouraged by the studies in 
transformative learning. Quiet time spent reflecting internally and expressing one’s 
thoughts on new material encourages integration and transformation. These journals were 
reviewed for impressions of the participants’ learning from each of the eight lessons. The 
pre-printed journal was arranged with a repeated pattern for each session (see Appendix 


C). Each week the journal asked about the participants’ major take-aways, if they had 
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learned anything new, and if anything had been particularly challenging. Their answers 
were in various forms and fragments as one might expect in a personal journal. The 
following quotes keep the original syntax. 

The first session introduced the course and was titled, “Our Bodies are Speaking 
to Us.” One participant noted their major take-away was “that we/our bodies are just as 
good creations as everything else in God’s world.” Several participants noted of their new 
learning about the physical human body that it “is a reflection of a spiritual reality,” 
“points to the incarnation/our own future,” and “points to something spiritual.” These 
reflections indicate that the course material was indeed exposing churchgoers to new 
theological principles underlying a theology of the body. Another participant wrote 
“Position vs. Posture,” referring to Tennent’s point that while the Church may teach a 
particular theological position on ideal Christian behavior, a Christian’s posture toward 
an individual in sin should still be one of mercy and compassion. Tennent emphasizes the 
pastoral care and nuance that is necessary when interacting with people around such 
personal issues. It was encouraging to see one participant highlight this teaching in the 
first session as it helped to set the warm and kindly atmosphere of the class. 

The second session was titled “Marriage Points to Spiritual Mysteries.” Since 
everyone in the course was either currently married, widowed, or divorced, everyone had 
personal experience of marriage. Two of the participants wrote about the contrast 
between God’s design for marriage and the “cultural definition of marriage.” While the 
culture focuses on “emotional/sexual needs and own fulfillment” or “‘self-fulfillment” in 
marriage, God’s design for marriage “reflects God’s nature” and is “self-giving.” Several 


participants listed significant new learnings, such as: “Sacrifice one for another. Christ 
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gave himself up for the Church. Give ourselves up for one another”; “Marriage is not 
something humans created. God designed/created marriage to point to Christ and his 
Church”; and “[I] had not thought of marriage as a reflection of spiritual relationship with 
God. Had always thought of it more a gift to be cherished.” Each of these written ideas 
have the potential to deepen the participants’ understandings of a theology of the body as 
well as enrich their own relationships. Two other participants reflected articulately on the 
problem identified in the research that this project aimed to solve. In response to “What 
did you find particularly challenging?” one wrote “The world isn’t listening. How to get 
others to listen to the rules of marriage and unity?” Another wrote, “Keeping Christian 
beliefs/values when society is so opposite.” These two responses reflect the problems that 
drove this research. 

The third session taught “Children as a Reflection of the Trinity.” Much of this 
material seemed to offer new perspectives, even for these church members, who all had 
raised children. One participant wrote, “Guess I probably knew this somehow, but I was 
struck by the notion that when we become parents, we become ‘co-creators’ of life with 
God.” One comment showed internal wrestling with the application of this course 
content. The participant wrote, “Marriage is valued mostly when men and women 
multiply—some people are unable to bear children. Does that make them less valuable or 
lesser in the church view??? — If so, this really does bother me.” This comment was 
written in the reflection time before the class discussion, which hopefully clarified the 
value of various forms of fruitfulness, including adoption, mentoring, teaching, coaching, 
friendship, charity, etc. There was also an opportunity to discuss the concerns raised in 


session three with the participant one-on-one in the post-course interview. 
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The fourth session was titled “Singleness, Celibacy, and Same-Sex Friendships.” 
A couple of the major take-aways were key concepts such as the “gift of celibacy” and 
the notion that the “celibate person [is] already prepared for future status,” referring to 
Jesus’ teaching in Mark 12:25, 1.e., “When the dead rise, they will neither marry nor be 
given in marriage; they will be like the angels in heaven.” This was identified as a new 
learning by one participant who wrote, “Marriage is a temporary state until the 
resurrection.” Another new learning identified by a participant was that “same-sex 
friendships are important; marginalized when sexual relations are introduced.” Another 
participant found it challenging that “biblical teachings are completely overrun by 
today’s societal attitude towards pleasure, gratification.” Someone else asked, “Is it 
possible in today’s society—single celibacy?” 

The fifth session introduced concepts within the theology of the body that seemed 
very new to participants. The session was titled “Our Sacramental Presence in the World” 
and several wrote something similar to one participant’s remark: “Something I have 
never considered.” The major take-away for one was that “our transformed bodies serve 
as mysteries which bring others to God.” There were many significant notations among 
various participants under the question about anything new: “Daily tasks can be done in 
service. This is my body given in service to you”; “Offer your body as a sacrifice in our 
daily lives”; “This is my body given for you. As it relates to doing life’s daily chores.” 
Another participant wrote, “My body being a holy mystery (sacrament.) Always thought 
Christ’s body given—not mine. Never thought about this is my body given for you being 
my body given for you and others.” Yet another wrote, “WOW: The whole chapter was 


new info. ‘Living sacramentally isn’t limited to extraordinary feats or times of great 
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consequence. It invests every moment of our lives with profound meaning and grace.’” 
These responses indicate the participants were thinking about the content and even 
integrating it. 

The sixth session looked at “Our Bodies in Art and Media.” One participant noted 
as particularly challenging “that we have accepted the [digital] transition without 
reflection.” The content of this lesson sparked discussion and wrestling in the written 
journals about the church and church members’ use of social media, digital art, and 
streaming worship. In response to the video lesson discussing the objectification of the 
human body, one participant wrote that it was new to them “that lust is a form of 
idolatry.” Many participants were wrestling with their own use of social media and the 
church’s streaming of the Sunday morning worship services, asking, “Is it wrong?” 
Another wrote, “Bad? Maybe or maybe not.” From the journal entries it seems clear all 
participants were wrestling with the application of various parts of this lesson. 

The seventh session was much anticipated, given the recent discord in the United 
Methodist denomination broadly, and in the local church’s disaffiliation during the time 
of the course. Issues of human sexuality, same-sex marriage, and the ordination of self- 
avowed practicing homosexuals had been on the minds and in the discussion of many 
participants in the course. This session was titled, “The Bible and Homosexuality.” Three 
of the participants noted the challenge presented by the fact that the culture seems to 
accept homosexual practices as the “new norm.” Many indicated the content about the 
Old and New Testament Hebrew and Greek words that indicate various sexual practices 
was new to them. Several noted something similar to what one participant wrote: “I find 


it interesting that homosexuality went all the way back and was prevalent in biblical 
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times. And it continues today and seems to be an accepted issue today.” One asked, 
probably with reference to Christians who advocate for celebration of homosexual 
practices, “How do homosexuals/trans [-gender persons] reconcile the Bible teachings?” 
Perhaps an option in a future course would be to invite an advocate for Christian 
acceptance of homosexuality to answer such questions. The participants seemed to 
appreciate the biblical teaching on homosexuality, the complexity of the treatment of 
human sexual sin in the Old and New Testaments, and the consistency with which 
homosexual behavior is condemned. One participant noted that there were no positive 
passages about homosexuality. 

The final session was titled “A Way Forward” and called participants to apply the 
seven building blocks of the theology of the body into a “call for new discipleship.” As 
one participant wrote, we “have to understand what we are for.” This statement was 
repeated in Tennent’s work as an acknowledgement that much of society knows what the 
Church is against, but that the Church has a positive vision of God’s kingdom and our 
place in it. Christians have a call to share that vividly. One participant wrote under 
challenging ideas that “whoever catechizes the most/the best wins. Culture is doing it 
every day.” This was indicated in the journal responses, and it was certainly evident in 
the lively discussion that this particular church congregation recognizes the need for a 
new approach and fresh enthusiasm in discipling new believers. One wrote, 
“Catechesis—not a strong point in our church in terms of becoming a member.” Another 
participant wrote a probing question to the Church, “How to be honest in the ways we 
have failed at transformation in a post- Christian world?” There were two final entries 


from two of the participants that rang true to the course content and the hope of this 
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project. Both of these statements were under the question, “Was anything particularly 
challenging?” One wrote, “Embody Christian identity,” and the other, “Our bodies tell 
God’s story.” Participants seemed to be wrestling with key concepts of the project, that 
our bodies are God’s good creation and purposeful design. 

The journals provided valuable insight into participants’ experiences of the 
course material. Their writing seems to evidence interaction with key concepts of the 
course. It could be because one of the journal prompts asked about what they learned that 
was new, but there were many responses each session that indicated many of the key 
content concepts were new to many participants. Participants seemed to have a healthy 
curiosity about the new content rather than defensiveness. The data may point to 
participants’ new understanding of these four key concepts: the unity and value of the 
human body as part of God’s good creation; a more profound understanding of marriage; 
the value of celibacy as a response to the Gospel; and how we can demonstrate God’s 
self-giving love in our daily actions. I was somewhat surprised to see the degree to which 
the journal responses indicate participants were applying and integrating some of the 
course content, notably in session five as participants contemplated our sacramental 
presence in the world. Along with valuable insights gathered for the project, the 
journaling exercise itself was a significant aid for some participants in processing and 
digesting new information before the class discussion. Future courses on the theology of 


the body should maintain this practice. 
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Post-Course Interviews 

I also interviewed eleven willing participants one-on-one in the week after the 
course ended in order to glean more detail about their learning and their experience of the 
course. In the last couple of sessions of the course, I passed around a signup sheet with 
interview times. Participants signed up for a convenient time to meet with me. Only one 
participant who signed up had to cancel because of a scheduling conflict. I asked each 
participant the same six questions (see Appendix B). All eleven interviewees were 
inspired to share personal experiences or thoughts with me, their pastor, during the 
interview, providing opportunities for pastoral encouragement with each participant. This 
was a somewhat unexpected experience of the interviews, but perhaps should have been 
expected given the fewer one-on-one, unhurried, in-person conversations that pastors 
seem to have with church members since the pandemic. 

Ten out of eleven (91%) interviewees stated that they would recommend the 
course to others and gave a positive evaluation of the course. Three participants even 
expressed a desire or plan to study the content further. Eight of the participants 
commented positively on the relational connections made in the course. The responses to 
the first question, “What were some of your learnings from the course?” were varied. One 
participant stated, “Our sacramental presence in the world. I've never thought of it like 
that. And I liked the creation is good, but I've never applied that to our bodies being 
good.” Similarly, another participant said, “The concept of icon and creation were like 
the two big things... that whole concept of creation and ‘made in your image’ that you 
really are made in [God’s] image and here’s reasons why. So I’ve really thought about 


that.” Both participants shared they have studied the Bible actively for many years so for 
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this course to present new material is an important observation. Implications of 
understanding the human body as declared good by God are significant. Yet another 
participant answered the first question differently saying h/she learned “that the gay and 
lesbian thing went on back then. I thought it was a modern-day thing. I didn’t think that 
went on during Biblical days.” This was a surprising observation that may indicate not all 
participants have an understanding of the history of human sexuality. 

The key findings from the interviews seem to align with the data gathered from 
participant journals and the pre- and post-surveys. All three methods seem to point to 
learning of new content and personal growth. Nine of eleven interview participants 
identified new content in the course or indicated that they had learned things they did not 
know before. Eight out of eleven interviewees self-identified personal growth or learning 
or perspective change over the course. Both of these findings are supported in the other 
two methods of data collection. Over half of those interviewed were able to demonstrate 
the course content applied to their own lives. Four of the participants gave a powerful 
testimony of God’s action in their lives. For example, one participant was answering 
Question 3 about any changes in thinking or perspective, “I will look at things a little bit 
differently having had that input now. God creates everything.” H/she went one to share, 
“T think everybody needs a miracle. And I’ve had one.” H/She went on to detail how 
years earlier h/she was able to quit a heavy cigarette smoking addiction in a way that 
h/she called miraculous. “That’s not a water parting miracle, but it was a miracle in my 
eyes.... | absolutely know that God can do that stuff.... He’s there and he does stuff... If 
[God] could get me to stop smoking like that, he could do anything.” The sharing of this 


testimony in the interview suggests integration of what was taught in the course with the 
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past experiences in the participant’s spiritual journey. Connecting, as these statements 
seems to indicate, the creation power of God and the healing power of God could indicate 
a deepening understanding of God. 

Other data collected from the interviews that was unique to this method of 
collection included three participants expressing the concern that the course was too 
advanced or doubts about their own academic ability. While this was not expressed by a 
majority of participants, it is noteworthy for future use of the course. Also, the session 
seven journals of a few participants did seem to echo what I heard from these three 
interviewees. Three participants also expressed in the interviews a desire for more 
diversity in the views of participants, wishing the church members who had recently left 
the congregation over issues concerning LGBT inclusion had participated in the course 
and shared their thoughts. Some wished more generally that a person who advocates for 
Christian acceptance of homosexual behavior would help them understand that rationale 


biblically. 


Conclusion 
This project set out to teach church members a biblical theology of the human 
body in an effective way. The problem identified at Harker Heights United Methodist 
Church is that church members lack knowledge about, and understanding of the human 
body as the Bible characterizes it. This issue is not unique to this congregation. As we 
saw in chapter one, American Christians seem to be more influenced by secular culture 
than biblical theology in general, and specifically around issues of the self and the human 


body. The project hypothesized that if participants attended the course For the Body, they 
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would gain a deeper biblical and historical Christian theological understanding of God’s 
design and purpose for human beings. The project was designed to teach the basic 
principles of a theology of the body, utilizing some techniques of adult transformative 
learning to enhance effectiveness. Tim Tennent’s course, For the Body, was chosen as a 
guide for the course. This video-guided curriculum based on his book by the same name 
walked the participants through the seven building blocks of a theology of the body, 
followed by the application of these doctrines in people’s lives and ministries. Data was 
collected and analyzed using three distinct methods: pre-course and post-course surveys, 
participants’ weekly journals, and post-course one-on-one interviews. 

All three of the data methods pointed to positive participant experiences in the 
course overall. The transformative learning approach created a conducive learning 
environment for the adult participants. Interview data supports strong relational 
connection among the participants, and most participants gave a positive evaluation of 
the course. The For the Body course content did seem to teach the selected key 
components of the John Paul II’s TOB. The pre- and post-surveys showed possible 
learning in key areas, the journals revealed engagement with key content, and the post- 
course interviews indicated learning and application of key concepts. 

Several aspects of the course could be refined for future use. Participants had 
many questions about the Christian understanding of the bodily resurrection promised to 
believers, and about what the Bible teaches about life after death. This topic was not 
given a full treatment in the course and left many with questions and confusion. Adding 
some additional biblical and theological material on the resurrection of the dead would 


help correct some misunderstandings that are widespread even in the Church. The issue is 
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an area of doctrine that could be covered more deliberately in the first session of the 
course. The goodness of creation culminating in humanity is evidenced by humanity’s 
redemption through Jesus’s resurrection and ascension. Clarifying and encouraging this 
classic doctrine of the faith might be a beneficial addition to the course. 

As one participant pointed out, varying the journal prompts to coordinate better 
with each lesson may enhance engagement with the journals during class time. While 
structure and routine are comforting to some learners, others indicated the repetition was 
not effective. Another area that could be enhanced would be additional spiritual 
formation elements. More liturgical elements, such as a shared prayer given each week 
for participants to pray daily at home, or one prayed in unison during the class might 
enrich the experience and would extend the lessons gleaned from Transformative 
Learning Theory. Another participant suggestion worth considering would be to invite as 
participants or guest speakers those who can explain a Christian theology that celebrates 
LGBTQIA expressions. The participants seemed to understand the secular ideology that 
embraces a wide range of sexual lifestyles, but they did not understand the progressive 
Christian argument for this position.° This conversation would need to be facilitated with 
great care and compassion. 

It is my hope that further research will be done in this area of Christian theology 
and catechesis. A more detailed examination of Christian churchgoers’ understandings of 


God’s plan and purpose for humanity and the origins of those understandings in 


® A recent debate at the prestigious Oxford Union, an independent student-led debating society at 
the University of Oxford, UK, is a potential source of material for course participants to engage with. There 
are eight short videos of speeches for and against the proposition “Christianity should allow gay marriage.” 
Two of the videos on the Oxford Union’s YouTube page are Jennifer Heath arguing for 
https://youtu.be/ID7MOqoRgA0 and Rev. Calvin Robinson arguing against 
https://youtu.be/ymbTb2HSSRc. These videos were published February 15, 2023. 
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particular individuals would add to the field. Case studies could be interesting here to 
illuminate the development of understandings of the self and of human persons. A 
comparison could be made between the various curricula developed by the Roman 
Catholic Theology of the Body Institute,’ and the evangelical Protestant Center for Faith, 
Sexuality & Gender.® Both popular non-profit organizations offer an array of courses 
teaching aspects of a theology of the human body. 

I am confident I will teach a version of this course again in my new setting of 
ministry, First Methodist Church of Temple, Texas. I also recommend other pastors and 
ministry leaders consider facilitating the course in other local churches or similar settings. 
The findings of this project are likely to be replicated in other settings with willing 
participants. Despite the heavy influence of popular culture on American Christians, a 
biblical theology of the human body seems accessible for average church members. They 
may learn of the beautiful design and purpose of their own bodies and the bodies of every 
other human being without exception. This transforming knowledge is part of the 
renewing of our minds that the Apostle Paul taught in Romans 12:2, “Do not be 
conformed to this age, but be transformed by the renewing of the mind, so that you may 
discern what is the will of God—what is good and acceptable and perfect.” As we affirm 
God’s power and promise to raise us from death to life as proclaimed in Ephesians 2:1- 
10, Paul’s letter to the Romans encourages us to continue to nurture opportunities in the 
local church for Christians to hear the Good News, including a biblical theology of the 


human body. 


T Theology of the Body Institute, 2022, accessed March 7, 2023, https://tobinstitute.org. 


8 Center for Faith, Sexuality and Gender, 2023, accessed March 7, 2023, 
https://www.centerforfaith.com 
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Pre/Post-Course Survey Questions 


1. How would you describe the nature of human beings? 

2. Which of the following best finishes the statement Human beings are: 
(please select one) 
a) minds within a body. (“I think, therefore I am.”’) 
b) integrated body and soul. (“I am my whole self.’’) 
c) bodies with no spirit or soul. (“I am just like any other animal.’’) 
d) other 

3. Why did Jesus become a man, in the flesh? 

4. For a Christian, what is the purpose of his/her body? 

5. What is the purpose of marriage? 

6. What is the purpose of sexual union? 

7. What is the purpose of the single life? 


8. What is the hope for Christians after death? 
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One-on-One Interview Questions 


1. What were some learnings for you from the course? 

2. Which lesson was most challenging for you? 

3. Have any of the themes changed your thinking or perspective on God and 
God’s creation of humanity? 

4. Would you recommend this course for other Christians? 

5. Anything else you'd like to share about your experience? 


6. Any questions you have for me about the research or the course material? 
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Participant Journal 


(Journals were formatted with plenty of space for handwritten answers on two full pages 
per session. The journal was an 8.5x11 inch paper booklet. The text is condensed for this 
appendix.) 


For the Body Course 
Fall 2022 


This is your journal. 

Each week of our course, we will take a few minutes in class to quietly reflect before we 
begin our group discussions. You are invited to use this time to gather your thoughts and 
questions. Writing prompts are given, but you are also welcome to write freely and leave 
the prompts blank. 


As a research participant, your information is kept confidential, and your name should 
not appear on this document. I encourage caution using names and identifying 
information about your family. Your insights and reflections on your journey will help 
the church more effectively teach disciples. To identify your own journal each week, 


choose a 4-digit unique code that you will remember Write it on the front of the journal. 
Don’t share your code with the researcher or anyone else. 


Unique code: | 


Session | 
Our Bodies Are Speaking to Us 


List any major takeaways or memorable moments from this teaching session. 
Did you learn anything new? 
Was anything particularly challenging? 


Other thoughts or reflections? 


Session 2 
Marriage Points to Spiritual Mysteries 


List any major takeaways or memorable moments from this teaching session. 


Did you learn anything new? 
Was anything particularly challenging? 
Other thoughts or reflections? 


Session 3 
Children as a Reflection of the Trinity 


List any major takeaways or memorable moments from this teaching session. 


Did you learn anything new? 
Was anything particularly challenging? 
Other thoughts or reflections? 


Session 4 
Singleness, Celibacy, and Same-Sex Friendships 


List any major takeaways or memorable moments from this teaching session. 


Did you learn anything new? 
Was anything particularly challenging? 
Other thoughts or reflections? 


Session 5 
Our Sacramental Presence in the World 


List any major takeaways or memorable moments from this teaching session. 


Did you learn anything new? 
Was anything particularly challenging? 


Other thoughts or reflections? 
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Session 6 
Our Bodies in Art and Media 


List any major takeaways or memorable moments from this teaching session. 


Did you learn anything new? 
Was anything particularly challenging? 
Other thoughts or reflections? 


Session 7 
The Bible and Homosexuality 


List any major takeaways or memorable moments from this teaching session. 


Did you learn anything new? 
Was anything particularly challenging? 
Other thoughts or reflections? 


Session 8 
A Way Forward 


List any major takeaways or memorable moments from this teaching session. 


Did you learn anything new? 
Was anything particularly challenging? 


Other thoughts or reflections? 
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APPENDIX D 


SERMON SERIES OUTLINE 
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Every Body Matters Sermon Series Outline 


Preached Sunday mornings September 18 — October 9, 2022 at Harker Heights United 
Methodist Church, Harker Heights, Texas by Rev. Leslie Tomlinson, pastor 


Sermon Sermon | Themes Other scripture 
Title Text readings 
Week 1 Created Genesis | Don’t reject the body 
Good 1:26-31 | because of the fall. 
God can heal and 


redeem. Nurture 
gratitude and look for 


beauty. 
Week 2 Created for | Genesis | Marriage has purpose. 
Relationship | 2:19-25 | Celibacy is a calling. 
Week 3 This Holy Romans _ | In Baptism and 1 Corinthians 
(monthly Mystery 6:1-14 Communion, we 11:23-26 
holy encounter God with Responsive 
communion) our whole self and reading Psalm 


family of faith. And 34:1-8 
we have sacramental 
presence in the world. 


Week 4 Everyday Luke Take up our cross Romans 12:1-5 
Holiness 9:18-27 | daily, mundane tasks 
done with great love 
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